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NOTES UPON THE BIBLE.—NO. VI. 


We have three different sources from which to ascertain 
whether the writings of the New Testament have come down 
to us in such a state of purity, as to communicate to us the 
same facts and the same doctrines, which they did to the 
primitive Christians, and the same that were received and 
taught by them. ‘The first consists of ancient manuscripts 
in the language i in which they were originally written. These 
are more valuable, ceteris parrbus, 1 in proportion as they can 
be traced back nearer to the times of the Apostles. The next 
is that of versions, made at an early period, into languages 
which were spoken by Christians of the several countries, 
into which Christianity was introduced in two or three of the 
first centuries. Next to these are to be ranked quotations 
from these writings, which are to be found in books published 
by Christians in the same early ages. The last of these, 
though doubtless of less value, on the whole, than either of 
the others, is far from being unimportant, as I shall now en- 
deavour to show. ‘They may serve either to confirm, or to 
correct the reading of the present text. For if these quota- 
tions agree with the present text, where its reading is support- 
ed by the authority of ancient manuscripts and versions, they 
serve to confirm their testimony, so as to remove all doubt on 
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the subject. If, on the other hand, in any instance, manu- 
scripts and versions differ from each other, in the testimony 
they give, the quotation of the text by writers of the third, 
fourth, or fifth century may be of great weight in determining 
which of the readings in question ought to be regarded as the 
true one. It may even be decisive of the question; for it 
ascertains what was the received reading at that early period. 
Still further than this, a text would certainly be deserving of 
high consideration, that is clearly quoted by a writer of the 
second or third century, though it were found in no manu- 
script or version extant. Such a quotation would prove, that 
it existed in one copy, at least, at an earlier date, than any 
copy either of the original or of a version now extant. 

After settling the general value of quotations, as means of 
ascertaining the purity of the text, their value in any particular 
case is to be estimated by several circumstances, which are to 
be considered in their application. And in making this esti- 
mate there is great room for judgment and caution. Passages 
and phrases, borrowed from the Scriptures, were sometimes 
introduced in the writings of the ancient christian fathers, as 
they are in those of modern divines, merely for the purpose 
of lively and forcible illustration. In this case they are to be 
applied with caution, if they may be at all, to purposes of cri- 
ticism ; for, when thus used, there can be no doubt, that they 
are often quoted loosely, from memory, without any careful 
regard to the exact words of Scripture. In this use of the 
language of Scripture, they are understood to exercise great 
freedom, and not to hold themselves pledged for the accuracy 
of their citations. Instead of the exact words of the text, 
they shape it to their purpose, add or retrench, separate 
words that are connected, and bring together those that are 
distant, so as best to suit their purpose in the discourse. ‘They 
apply texts of Scripture in the same manner, as we often in- 
troduce passages or phrases from profane writers, merely to 
accommodate a fact or sentiment to the present purpose, with- 
out intending to be understood as quoting the text with ex- 
actness, in the very words of the author. 

The case is different, where a text is introduced, either 
for the purpose of explaining its meaning, or in proof of some 
doctrine or duty. In each of these cases, unless we have 
proof to the contrary, we are to presume that the text is 
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quoted in the precise words of the copy, which the writer had 
before him. 

Especially is this verbal accuracy in quotations to be ex- 
pected in controversial writings, whether between Christians 
and unbelievers, or between the different sects of Christians. 
Neither party could expect to obtain a triumph over the other 
by altering the text, for neither of them could hope to pass a 
corrupted text upon the other party without detection. What- 
ever disposition there might be in any writer so to alter the 
text, as to make it speak a language more conformable to 
his views, he would be unlikely to risk the attempt in the 
face of a vigilant adversary ; and it would be utterly incredi- 
ble that he should succeed in doing it. Whatever texts, 
therefore, we find thus quoted in the controversies of Chris- 
tians, we may be sure are quoted with such accuracy, as to 
represent fairly the text, as it was read at the time when the 
quotation was made}; at least as it was read in the particular 
copy, which was in the hands of the person thus quoting. 
So far, then, as this evidence goes, it serves to ascertain what 
the text was, at a period prior to that, which can be claimed 
by any manuscript or version now existing. And when we: 
consider how copiously the books of the New Testament 
were quoted by writers of the two centuries immediately pre- 
ceding that of our oldest manuscripts, we perceive the high 
value of these quotations. In the writings of Clement, Ter- 
tullian, Ireneus, Origen, and Eusebius, all of whom preceded 
the date assigned to our oldest manuscripts, almost a complete 
copy of the New Testament is to be found. 

But the value of quotations, for the purpose now under 
consideration, belongs, in its full extent, only to those, which 
are found in the writings of those ancient fathers, who used 
the Greek language ; for they only quoted the text in the 
original. ‘The Latin fathers made use of the Latin text. 
They can only serve, therefore, to show us what was the 
reading of the Latin version at that early period, except in 
those instances, in which they expressly refer to the Greek 
text. 

The testimony of Jerom with respect to any disputed text, 
especially where its insertion or omission is accompanied with 
critical remarks, is justly entitled to great consideration. His 
authority, however, is to be admitted with some caution, as 
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his decision is not always made up exclusively upon evidence, 
but sometimes from opinion, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing example. 

‘te Matt. v. 22, is a reading, important on account of its 
influence on the character of christian morality, which is 
retained in the ¢ext by Griesbach, but which was rejected 
by Jerom, and not admitted by him into his corrected text 
of the Vulgate. In our received text, approved by Griesbach, 
our Saviour there says, ‘ Whosoever is angry with his brother, 
sixn, without reason, shall be in danger of the judgment.’— 
Now, though &»; is found in most of the Greek manuscripts, 
and in several of the versions, yet, being absent from others, 
and from quotations of several of the fathers s, it has been 
a question whether it be genuine, and whether it was not our 
Saviour’s design to prohibit, not causeless anger only, but 
anger altogether. Respectable criticks are arranged on both 
sides of the question. Erasmus, Bengel, and Mill reject it. 
Michaelis, Wetstein, and Griesbach, on the contrary, retain it. 

Now our opinion respecting the genuineness of this word 
will be somewhat altered by knowing the grounds, on which 


it was refused a place in one of the versions. Jerom assigns 


his reason for leaving it out of the Latin text. It was not be- 
cause it was not found in the text before his time ; but be- 
cause the sentiment, without it, agreed better with his notion 
of christian morality. It expresses a limitation, which he 
thought our Saviour could not intend to express. ‘ If,’ said 
he, ‘we are commanded to turn the other cheek to him, 
who smites us on one,—to love our enemies,—to pray for 
those who persecute us,—every cause of anger is removed.’ 
Sine causa, then, or €%7 is to be erased from this text, ‘for 
the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.’ 
For a similar reason Origen* was disposed to expunge 
from the text in Matthew vi, the phrase €7 tw gavegu, openly, 
which occurs three times, verses 3, 6,.18, in our Saviour’s 
discourse against ostentation in almsgiving, prayer, and fast- 
ing; in each case annexed as a circumstance to the reward 
promised to those, who perform these duties in secret, that 
they shall be rewarded—ev tw geveow. It seemed to Origen 
incredible, that Christ should hold up, as an inducement to 


* Jerom, Augustine, Erasmus, Bengel, and Dr. Campbell, object to the text 
iwpon the same ground 
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prwacy in those duties the motive of a public reward ; that 
in dissuading from a regard to the judgment of men, he should 
introduce, as an incitement, a consideration, which brought 
them back again to have still a regard to the esteem of men. 

It is however to be observed, that the authorities for the 
omission in this case are far greater, than in the last men- 
tioned. The phrase is absent from several of the most an- 
cient manuscripts and versions. It is also rejected by Gries- 
bach in ove of the instances, and in both of the others is 
retained with the lowest mark of approbation. 

There may be instances, in which the testimony of several 
manuscripts ought to yield to that of a single quotation of an 
ancient father; such for example as Clement, or Origen. 
‘When all the Greek manuscripts,’ says Michaelis, ‘ which 
Origen could discover in the third century, are placed in one 
scale, and those that are extant in the eighteenth in the other, 
the former must greatly overbalance the latter.—I am not 
seldom induced, in cases, where even no manuscript can be 
produced in favour of the same reading, to prefer the author- 
ity of an ancient father to that of all manuscripts written since 
his time.’ 

Besides this use of quotations, to establish or to set aside 
the authority of the particular text thus quoted, it may some- 
times happen, that the quotation of a single sentence, or a 
clear reference to it, shall serve to support the genuineress, 
or at least the antiquity of the whole passage, in which it is 
found. There is a striking example of this in relation to the 
two first chapters of Matthew. These chapters, though they 
are found in all the Greek manuscripts, which are now ex- 
tant, were not acknowledged as genuine by the Nazarene 
and Ebionite Christians, nor were they contained in their 
text. Now, as these Christians flourished at a very early 
period, it has become difficult to ascertain, whether the pas- 
sage in question was taken away from their copy, or added 
to that of the other Christians. Every degree of information 
on the subject therefore, must be highly valuable. Now we 
find Origen,* in his controversy with Celsus, quoting from 
his adversary the appearance of the Angel to Joseph, as re- 
lated in this passage, and his command, after the birth of the 
child, to fly with him into Egypt. ‘These chapters then were 


* Griesbach’s Sym, Crit. II, 241. 
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certainly known to Celsus. ‘They were in existence at that 
time, and were considered by an enemy of the Gospel, and 
not denied by one of its most learned friends, to be a part of 
the history on which tne religion was founded. This fact 
does not indeed decide the question as to the genuineness of 
the passage, but it establishes an important point, by carrying 
its existence back with certainty two centuries at least be- 
yond the date of the oldest manuscript now extant. 





After having availed ourselves of all the benefits to be de- 
rived from manuscripts, versions, and quotations of the sacred 
text, in the writings of the early fathers, if difficulties still re- 
main, is it allowable to resort for their solution to critical con- 


jecture ? This is a question that requires considerable con- 


sideration. Some of the objections to it are very obvious. 
What uncertainty and confusion must it have introduced into 
the text, had criticks in former ages felt themselves at liberty 
to decide what was the true reading, not by evidence but con- 


jecture, and to alter it accordingly! It is doubtless to emen- 


dations, which have been made in this manner, that we owe 
some of the corruptions, which are now in the text ; for seve- 
ral of those, which were suggested by Origen, Jerom, and 
Luther on this ground, have in fact been discovered by mo- 
dern criticks since to be without foundation, and the text has 
accordingly been restored. On the other hand, however, 
instances are not wanting, in which critical conjecture has 
been employed with success; and corrections of the text, 
which were made without the authority of any copy, but which 
were thought necessary to render the text intelligible, have 
afterward been found to be supported by authorities, which 
were not known at the time, when the conjecture was made.* 

While therefore a great degree of caution and reserve are 
to be recommended on this subject, there is no good reason 
for their being carried so far, as to reject altogether the use 
of critical conjecture for the recovery of the original text. 
It is certainly possible, that false readings may have crept into 
the text at a period prior to that, which can be fixed upon 
for the date of the earliest manuscripts, versions, or quotations ; 
and if any such there are, no other means remain of correct- 
ing them. If then there be any passages of the New Testa- 


* Mich. Vol. II. p. 385—419. 
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ment, in which no various reading has been discovered, which 
yet carry in them evident internal marks of corruption, by 
expressing no intelligible meaning, or an absurd one ; until the 
sources of light on the subject are further explored, the ge- 
nuine reading can only be approached by conjecture. Fu- 
ture researches may either confirm the corrections thus made, 
or detect our errour ; for, as the number of manuscripts yet 
unexamined is far greater than that, which has been col- 
lated, it is not impossible that the future labours of the learned 
may bring to light readings, which are yet unknown. 

And why should the necessity of resorting to this expedient 
alarm our faith, as if its foundation was to be shaken, or its 
certainty diminished’ If the instances of this kind were 
numerous, and especially if they were of such a kind, as to 
affect the principal articles of the christian faith, it would in- 
deed be a just ground of alarm. So would it also, were 
christian divines to take the liberty of altering the text on this 
ground alone in order to make it conform to their moral or 
theological opinions. Its value, asa standard of faith and rule 
of life, would in this case be lost. 

An example of this kind is the conjecture of Crellius, that 
in John i. 1, Hos was originally written #ecv in the genitive. 
Kou Geov 7v 0 doyos.* As this reading is merely conjectural, 
supported by no authority of manuscripts or versions, our esti- 
mate of its value and its probability will be likely to be affected 
according as we favour or reject the theological opinion, which 
was the occasion of the conjecture. In Romans ix. 5, again, we 
have in the received text, without any various reading YQLOLOS 
6 wv em mavtwy eos, § Christe is over all, God, blessed 
forevermore.’ Or, as it is pointed and translated by others ; 
‘Christ—God, who is over all, be blessed forevermore.’ 
Taylor and Whitby have conjectured, that in this text there has 
been a transposition of the article and preposition, and that in- 
stead of 6 wr, Xe. it was originally wy 6 em aarvtwy Beds, whose, 
or of whom is ‘ the God over all blessed forevermore ;’ thus 
completing a very beautiful climax, and at the same time ex- 
pressing a familiar but important sentiment. 

Now, to suggest these conjectures, as the writers above- 
mentioned have done, together with the ground upon which 
they are made, in a commentary on the passages, is perfectly 
allowable. But for an editor of the New Testament to alter 


* And the word was of God. 
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the text in conformity with these conjectures, would be a very 
different thing. It is what no one would take upon himself 
the responsibility of doing, who had not less fear of corrupt- 
ing the word of God, than zeal to maintain his peculiar theo- 
logical opinions. 

It is a consideration, which should not be overlooked by us, 
that the reasons for resorting to critical conjecture are greatly 
diminished, since legitimate means of restoring the text are 
multiplied, as they have been, since the beginning of the last 
century. ‘They will also be diminished on another view of 
the subject. It is observed, that we have those ancient books 
in the purest state, the text of which has been drawn from 
the largest number of manuscript copies ; and that those, on 
the other hand, are in the most imperfect and incorrect state, 
of which only a single copy, or a few copies have come down 
tous. But no book of equal antiquity will bear any compari- 
son with the writings of the New Testament, as respects the 
number and antiquity of manuscripts, and. the care with which 
they have been written and preserved ; ; the number of ancient 
versions in which they have been read ; and the frequency and 
copiousness of quotations from them by writers of every age, 
from that in which they were published to the present. Admit- 
ting then, that emendations of the text by critical conjecture 
were as allowable in respect to the sacred writings, as to the 
Greek and Roman classicks, the occasion for it would be far 
less. 

Still, however, there are texts, of which no various reading 
has been discovered, against the genuineness of which the 
presumption is yet very strong. ‘That in such cases the false 
reading may have gotten possession of the text, and the true 
reading excluded so early, as to be no longer extant in any 
manuscript or version, is rendered credible by the near ap- 
proach to an entire oblivion of some texts, which have yet 
been recovered. Matt. xxvii. 16,17, Pilate asks the Jews, 
‘Whom will ye that I release to you, Barabbas, or Jesus, 
who is called Christ ?? This is the reading in all the Greek 
manuscripts, that have come down tous. But in some of the 
early versions the text is, ‘Jesus Barabbas,’ that is, ‘ Jesus 
the Son of Abbas, or Jesus, who is called Christ.? And 
it appears probable that in the third century it was the preva- 
lent reading in the Greek text; for the reason then assigned 
by Origen for rejecting it is, not its absence from the greatest 
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number of copies, or those of the highest authority ; but that 
Jesus was not a proper name for a bad man, and that, of the 
great number mentioned in the Scriptures, who had borne that 
name, not one was a sinner; as was the case with all other 
names of good men. He suspected, theretore, that the name 
was foisted into the text by hereticks. 

Upon similar grounds, but not with equal success, some of 
the early fathers attempted to alter the name of the Jewish 
Magian and false prophet, whom Paul met with, Acts xiii. 6, 
from Bar-Jesus to Bar-Jehu, that he might not bear the same 
name with the Saviour. 

The several conjectural emendations, which have been 
suggested by the learned, with which I shall now close this 
essay, may be thought by the reader entitled to more or less 
consideration. 

In the account of our Saviour’s trial before the Jewish San- 
hedrim, Mark xiv. 69, it is said ‘ The maid, 7 2atdc6x:},’ ac- 
cused Peter of being a companion of Jesus; implying that it 
was the same maid, that was mentioned two sentences before. 
But Matthew, in his account of this transaction, Ch. xxvi. 
71, says expressly, that it was another maid. This contradic- 
tion is removed by the supposition, that the article was not 
originally in the text. The authors of our English version 
seem to have had in view to guard against this contradiction, 
as they Have neglected the article in the translation. 

Romans vii. 24, ‘ Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death, or, from this body of death, «* tov Gwuatos tov 
Bavacov covrov.’ Michaelis asks whether there be no manu- 
script, in which these words are differently arranged thus, & 
tov Havatov tov Owuaros covrov, from the death of this body ; 
which would give a more intelligible meaning. 

Il. Cor. i. 17. ‘ When I therefore was thus minded, did I 
use lightness, and the things which I purpose, do I purpose 
according to the flesh, that with me there sheuld be yea yea, 
and nay nay, 70 vee vac, xa co ov ov,’ Now to say, that a man’s 
yes is yes, and his no no, is the characteristick of sincerity and 
truth. ‘This manner of expression is so used by our Saviour 
Matt. v. 37, and by the Apostle James v. 12. But it is the 
object of Paul, i in the text just quoted, to guard against the 
charge of deception,—duplicity,—the charge, that his yes, was 
no, and his no,yes. Michaelis, Bowyer, and Griesbach have 
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accardingly conjectured, that the text should read co va ov, 
XL TO OV Val, 

Galatians iii. 20.‘ Now a Mediator is not a Mediator of 
one, but God is one.’ ‘The ingenuity of divines has been 
called to a severe exercise upon this verse, to discover its 
meaning, and to explain its connexion in the discourse. Mi- 
chaelis suspects that it is an interpolation. ‘ It has,’ says he, 
‘almost the appearance of an objection, which some one had 
written in the margin, and which by degrees crept into the 
text. The verse is at least superfluous.’ 

Matthew xxviii. 17. When our Saviour, according to a 
previous appointment, appeared to his disciples in Galilee af- 
ter his resurrection, it is said, that ‘when they saw him, they 
worshipped him, but some doubted, & dé eovozacar.’? Now 
that any doubts should have remained, on this occasion, has 
been thought a difficulty in the evangelist’s account of the 
transaction, of no small consideration. Some indeed have 
thought it fairly removed by a different translation, of which it 
was supposed the word ed:6caow1 would admit, ‘ but some had 
doubted.’—Others consider the difficulty as wholly removed 
by only considering the circumstances of the case. The 
doubt, they suppose, existed only when Jesus was first seen 
at a distance. It was removed when he approached, so that 
it could be distinctly seen, that it was he. But it was the 
opinion of Beza, that the text has suffered an alteration by 
the change of one letter for another,—a upsilon for an iota, 
and that instead of o de edtozwour but some doubted, it was 
originally OVOE EILOTAOK 5 nor did they doubt. 

An important conjectural emendation of the text John, vi. 
4, has been proposed by several writers. The text is this. 
‘The passover, a feast of the Jews was near; 7v dé eyyvs to 
nadya, 4 €09tH CwV Lovdcewr.,’ 

On this text turns the great question respecting the dura- 


‘tion of our Saviour’s ministry. In the three first evangelists, 


there are no notes of time, by which to determine what it 
was. But in that of John we find the mention of the Jewish 
festivals, as they returned, and particularly of the passover, in 
connexion with the transactions and events of the life of 
Christ; and from these his active life has been divided into 
several portions, what is related by each of the evangelists 
being assigned to the date, to which it is supposed to belong. 
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For the three first centuries, our Saviour’s ministry was 
believed to extend only to a year and a few months. Mod- 
ern harmonists on the contrary, have generally been of opin- 
ion, that it lasted about three years and a half. This opinion 
is grounded on the supposed mention in John of four pass- 
overs after his baptism, inc!uding that, at which he was cruci- 
fied. The first of these occurs Ch. ii. 13, the second Ch. 
v. 1, the third Ch. vi. 4, and the fourth Ch. xi. 55.—The 
first and the last of these are not called in question. Of the 
second, at Ch. v. there is some doubt whether the passover 
were meant, as a Feast of the Jews only is spoken of, not 
designating by its name, which of the feasts it was. The 
third, Ch. vi. 4, if our present text be correct, opposes an 
insuperable obstacle to the hypothesis, which would bring the 
ministry of Christ within the compass of two years. It would 
seem certain therefore, that the reading of this text, in the 
three first centuries, must have been different from the pres- 
ent; for if it were not, it could hardly have failed to be seen, 
that the public transactions of the life of Christ, instead of 
happening within little more than one year, must have occu- 
pied certainly more than two. It was this consideration, to- 
gether with other circumstances of intrinsick improbability of 
a longer ministry, that led Vossius, Mann, and Priestley to 
the conjecture, that the word za6y«, in the text in question, 
was an interpolation ; and that it was not the passover, but 
some other feast, that was intended in this, as well as in the 
fifth chapter. 

A still more probable conjecture of bishop Pearce is, that 
the whole verse is spurious. ‘ There does not seem to be 
any reason,’ he observes ‘ for the Evangelist’s inserting this 
verse ; nothing in this chapter having any relation to the feast 
of the passover, or to any other of the Jewish feasts. Vos- 
sius and Mr. Mann were of opinion, that the word zeoye is 
an interpolation, and [ think, that the whole verse is so; be- 
cause in Ch. v. 1, mention is made of a feast, probably the 
Pentecost, and in Ch. vii. 2, of the feast of Tabernacles, be- 
tween which two, no feast appointed by the law of Moses 
intervened.’ It is besides a consideration, which favours this 
conjecture not a little, that the omission does no injury to the 
connexion. Verses third and fifth are as well connected 
with each other, as verse fourth is with either of them. 
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Another solution of this difficulty has, however, been pro- 
posed by Carpenter, in his Geography of the New Testa- 
ment, which, as it supposes no change in the text, is by some 
thought to be more satisfactory, than either of those, which 
have been mentioned. ‘The Gospel of John, he observes, 
consists of six sections, which appear to have no mutual con- 
nexion or dependence, except their common subject. The 
sixth chapter constitutes one of these sections, and, as it now 
stands, mentions a passover, lying between that which occur- 
red at the beginning of the ministry of Christ, and that at 
which he was crucified. But the facts related in this section 
appear, according to the other evangelists, to belong to a pe- 
riod after those contained in the seventh and following chap- 
ters, and not long before the crucifixion. He accordingly 
transposes the whole of the sixth chapter, so as to introduce 
it between the 54th and 55th verses of the eleventh chapter. 
By this arrangement, no violation is done to the order of 
events. ‘They take place naturally and consistently with the 
relations of the other evangelists. And the passover, which 
is mentioned as being near, will be the same that is mention- 
ed in the eleventh chapter, and the same at which Christ 
suffered. It will accordingly consist with the same scheme, 
as to the duration of our Saviour’s ministry, as the other 


hypothesis. 





ON THE WORKS OF GOD. 


Psaum vi. 3, 4, 5. 
When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man, [I say] that thou art mindful of him? 


and the son of man that thou visitest him ? Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour. 


THERE is a great difference between the feelings and senti- 
ments, which it is in our power to entertain respecting ourselves, 
and the objects with which we are connected. The faculty of 
contemplating the remote, the future, and the invisible,—the 
vision of the mind, may be extended or contracted almost in- 
definitely. We may submit to do the low service of passions 
and appetites which we ought to control, and be degraded 
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into beings but a little more intellectual than the brutes that are 
about us. We may be engrossed by cares and pursuits that 
must terminate with life, and have no interest in any higher 
concerns. We may accommodate ourselves, at once, to 
what we first see of our present situation, and perform our 
tasks, and receive our gratifications, as if we had been here 
always, and were to continue here forever. We may feel 
no curiosity about the wonders which surround us, or the mo- 
mentous secrets, which futurity has to disclose. We may walk 
among the works of God, and a veil may be over our eyes, 
and no forms may be visible to us, which have power to affect 
the heart or the imagination. Day after day may utter speech, 
and mght after night may show knowledge ; but our ears may 
be shut, and days and nights may pass away, and their speech 
never be heard by us, and the knowledge which they teach, 
never inform our minds. With the monarch of Israel, we may 
lift our eyes to heaven, or we may look abroad upon the earth ; 
but we may see nothing but objects, which our familiarity with 
them has made us regard almost without thought, or notice ; 
we may not perceive, above us and on every side, the signs 
of that invisible presence and agency, which surrounds and 
pervades us, and gives existence to all that we behold; we 
may not have communion with any thing that awakens thoughts 
of our destiny and our hopes. 

Occupied, in a great degree, as we necessarily are with 
present objects and daily cares, it requires effort and exercise 
of mind to prevent ourselves from being engrossed by them. 
But we shall rise higher as intellectual, and probably as moral 
beings, the less we suffer our views to be limited to the nar- 
row circle, within which our daily occupations may confine 
us, and the stronger and more vivid are our conceptions of 
those with which the senses are not conversant; of the cha- 
racter of God, of his glorious works of power and goodness, 
of that intimate relation which connects us and all creatures 
in a state of entire dependence upon a being every where 
present and every where invisible; of the nature which he 
has given us, and of the hopes which he has unfolded to our 
view. The train of thought and feeling expressed by David 
in the Psalm, part of which has been quoted, is very natural 
to a good man; and such as is powerfully adapted to elevate 
and ennoble the mind. ‘The prospect of the works of God, 
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as they open upon us, when the light of day is withdrawn, and 
the cares and passions of the day are quiet in our minds, led 
him to the contemplation of the evidence, which they afford 
of the existence and perfections of their Author. The natu- 
ral feeling of his own comparative insignificance, and that of 
the whole race of men, forced itself upon his thoughts. But 
from this feeling he escaped; and his mind rose again to re- 
flect upon that nature, which the Author of all things has given 
to us,—to beings whom he has made a little lower than the 
angels, whom he has created to be immortal, and formed in 
the mage of his own eternity. ‘The passage suggests consi- 
derations, which may serve to fix our thoughts upon these sub- 
jects, upon the power and goodness of God as displayed in 
the universe, and as exercised particularly towards ourselves ; 
and upon that prospect which is, in consequence, spread 
before us, extending through the ages to come, till all power 
of vision is lost in the distance, and yet extending infinitely 
beyond. 

The Psalmist contemplated the objects which night offered 
to his view, as the works of God; but with very different 
thoughts and feelings from those, with which the science of 
modern times has taught us to regard them. He saw the 
stars, every where scattered in the depths of heaven, and 
the moon, moving steadily through her appointed course, as 
if endued with life and intelligence; and he admired that 
beneficence, which had displayed before him a scene so beau- 
tiful and solemn, and had made such provision for the wants 
of man, when the light of day is withdrawn. But he had no 
thought, that what seemed to him the ornamented canopy of 
the earth, was a universe spreading on every side. He had 
no conception, that those little points, so many of which mani- 
fested themselves only by a faint and interrupted glimmering, 
were suns, placed at immense distances from us and from 
each other, pouring forth floods of splendour upon systems of 
their own. ‘The science of modern times has taught us, that 
the number of these cannot be defined or estimated. The 
tract of pale light, which stretches across the sky, appearing 
like a thin cloud, which the wind might disperse, is the united 
blaze of myriads of suns. In every portion of the heavens, 
there are similar clouds of obscure light, which our instru- 
ments discover, and resolve in like manner into collections of 
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stars. There are other appearances of the same kind, the 
particular stars composing which cannot be separately dis- 
cerned by any power of art. There are collections of suns, 
systems, some of them probably of vast extent and grandeur, 
other universes, if one may so speak, which discover them- 
selves to us only by a faint gleam passing over the reflector 
of a telescope. The distance of these remoter bodies is so 
vast and measureless, that we can hardly speak of it ex- 
cept in relation to the inconceivable swiftness of light. The 
rays by which they are now made visible to the eye of the 
astronomer, the rapid motion of which might circle the earth 
while one is pronouncing a syllable, have been darting for- 
ward for thousands.and ten thousands of years to reach us. 
All the events and revolutions, which history records, have 
taken place during the conclusion of their progress. They 
commenced their career, it has been computed, at a period of 
such remote antiquity, that, compared with it, the date of that 
time, when God gave the earth to man for a habitation, is 
but of yesterday.* 

But when we have reached the utmost distance to which 
the power of our instruments can penetrate, who will say, that 
we are approaching any limits of the creation? who will say, 
that, if the disembodied spirit should travel forward through 
eternity, numberless systems would not be continually spread- 
ing before it? All that part of the universe that we are able 
to discern, is peopled by inhabitants, who have the com- 
mon want of heat and light; who will say, that there are not 
other parts of the material universe inhabited by beings of 
different natures, to whom these wants are unknown? It is 


* Dr. Herschell has calculated that the distance of the remotest of the ne- 
bule, exceeds that of the nearest fixed star at least three hundred thousand 
times. Upon this fact, he thus remarks ; ‘ A telescope with a power of pene- 
trating into space, like my forty-feet one, has also, as it may be called, a power 
of penetrating into time past. To explain this, we must consider, that from 
the known velocity of light, it may be proved, that, when we look at Sirius, the 
rays which enter the eye cannot have been less than six years and four months 
and a half coming from that star to the observer. Hence it follows, that when 
we see an object at the calculated distance, at which one of these very remote 
nebule may still be perceived, the rays of light which convey its image to the 
eye, must have been more than nineteen hundred and ten thousand, that is, 
almost two miilions of years on their way; and that, consequently, so many 
years ago, this object must already have had an existence in the sidereal hea- 
vens, in order to send out those rays by which we now perceive it.’ See Phil. 
Trans. for 1800, pp. 88, 85, and for 1802, pp. 498, 499. 
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only some portion, we know not how small, of the material 
universe, which is obvious to our senses; who will attempt to 
define the limits of the invisible world? who will attempt to 
set bounds to the works of infinite power and infinite good- 
ness? 

The great bodies which we behold from our earth are not 
at rest. The stars which we are accustomed to call fixed, 
are revolving round their axes, we have reason to believe, 
like our sun; and are, like that, moving rapidly, in various 
directions. Many, if not all of them, are probably, like the 
centre of our system, surrounded by planets forever circling 
the orbits to which they are restrained. The universe is full 
of regular and appointed motion; and for ages, we may 
believe, beyond any limit that imagination can reach in 
tracing backward the course of time, the wheels of the im- 
mense machinery of God have been continually revolving, 
without a moment’s unforeseen pause or interruption, kept in 
motion by the same uniform and all sufficient power. 

We think, and we think justly, that what we perceive 
around us upon this earth which we inhabit, is sufficient to 
give proof of the existence of a being to whose power and 
goodness we can assign no limits. We admire that provident 
kindness, which every where displays itself, in the adaptation 
of all living creatures to their different situations; in the 
curious and complex mechanism of their structure, subser- 
vient to their life and enjoyment ; and in the various contri- 
vances without them, by which their wants are supplied, and 
their happiness provided for. But we discern only a small 
part of the obvious and superficial marks of benevolent de- 
sign which our earth has to exhibit; and in the numberless 
worlds around us, there are, without doubt, similar displays 
of contriving goodness, diversifying its operations in an infinite 
variety of forms and modes, of which we can have no con- 
ception. If we attain to that future state in which our faculties 
will be continually enlarging, we sha!l find, I trust, that we 
are approaching no nearer the bounds of possible knowledge ; 
but that with powers, such as we cannot now imagine, we 
may explore the works of God in every direction, and find 
new objects of curiosity and admiration accumulating in ex- 
haustless variety. 
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That which gives us an interest in the immense machinery, 
and infinite variety of mechanism, in the material world, is, 
that it is all for the production of the happiness of rational and 
sentient beings. The universe is peopled with inhabitants, 
who are the constant objects of the care and goodness of 
one sole pervading spirit, the animating principle of all things. 
It is full, we may believe, of countless myriads of moral and 
rational beings,-in different stages of improvement, enjoying 
different degrees of happiness, but possessing in common the 
power of unlimited progression. We are strangers, who 
have but just been introduced into the creation. Before 
God gave us existence, eternal ages had passed away. There 
have been events, changes, and revolutions, countless and 
various, beyond all power of created thought. An innumer- 
able multitude of beings, whom no imagination can compre- 
hend, have lived, and enjoyed, and suffered, and had similar 
interests and passions to what we have now. ‘They have 
commenced an existence, which is still continuing, as ours 
will continue. They have some of them gone forward very 
far in the progress of improvement and glory, and left at an 
immeasurable distance behind them, those who are now, 
where they once where. Ages, that elapsed in the infancy 
of all that we now behold, may have contributed to their ad- 
vancement. If we could have spread before us the history 
of but one individual of our own race, as that history is known 
to God, it would be the study of a life, a history the most 
curious and interesting ; but the divine omniscience, extend- 
ing through all space and time, receives, as in a mirror, the 
images of all things that are, that have been, or that shall be. 
All concerns are the care of God. Over all the different 
orders of moral beings, there is a system of moral govern- 
ment, vast and regular as that which directs the material 
world, and, like that, entirely dependant upon the energy, and 
wisdom, and goodness of the Almighty. 

When we contemplate the vastness and extent of the 
universe, and the infinite power and greatness of God, which 
it displays, our first natural sentiment is that expressed by the 
Psalmist, a feeling of self annihilation: What is man, O 
God, that thou art mindful of him? But this feeling, in the 
mind of a religious man, is immediately succeeded by a con- 
sideration of his connexion with God, and of that nature, 
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which God has given him: Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, and crowned him with glory and honour. 
That Being, whose works he beholds, is continually concerned 
about him, and regarding his good. The eye which sees all 
things is forever fixed upon us; as if God had formed no 
other living beings, and we were alone before him. ‘There 
is not a thought of our minds, the knowledge of which is not 
spread through the creation; there is not an act or motion 
of ours, which is not perceived through illimitable space. 
The infinite spirit, the life and power of all things, is continu- 
ally present with us, operating on every side, surrounding 
and pervading us, animating our frames, giving energy to 
our wills, the strength and essence, if 1 may so speak, of all 
our faculties, and united with us, indissolubly and forever. 
The religious man feels that his moral union with God con- 
nects him with all other good beings. He believes that every 
where, throughout the universe, there are those who recog- 
nise the same dependence, who have common sympathies, 
common wants, common hopes and prospécts with himself, 
who have the same sense of moral excellence, the same desire 
of moral perfection, who regard their Creator and Preserver 
with similar sentiments of piety, and their fellow creatures 
with similar benevolent affections. He is one of the immense 
family of God; and he cannot go where he will not find 
brothers and friends. 

The contemplation of the works of God is connected in 
the mind of a religious man with the consideration of that na- 
ture which God has given him. He knows that he is not 
created only to toil in the dust of this world, to spend a few 
years in such alternations of pleasure and pain as we may 
here experience, and then to perish and tobe no more. His 
existence, which has but just commenced, is to continue for- 


éver. He is not a mere tenant of some little portion of this 


earth; he is a denizen of the universe. 

There must be a total difference between the serious 
thoughts of one, who acts and feels as if this life were the 
whole of his existence, and of one who habitually looks for- 
ward to another. ‘To the former, every thing must present 
the aspect of instability and decay, of mortality and ruin. 
Of all the many myriads that are now so busily engaged in 
the occupations of life, that now throng the crowded cities of 
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the world, or are scattered over its plains, there will be, in a 
few years, not a solitary individual remaining. The earth is 
covered with the wrecks of human works, and human insti- 
tutions. ‘There is no state in which we may be, that we can 
regard as stable and enduring. Our best founded hopes are 
overthrown. Our dearest friends are taken from us. Life 
is passing away with a rapidity that seems to be continually 
accelerated ; and our successors are pressing forward to 
efface from the earth the traces of our footsteps. Such is 
the aspect which this world presents, when not regarded in 
its connexion with another. But to the religious man, all 
that he most loves and values is permanent, indestructible, 
immortal. His friends may be separated from hin ; but his 
friendships are not for this life only. His virtues, his intel- 
lectual faculties and acquisitions, his social affections, all his 
essential means of happiness, are impressed with the stamp 
of eternity. Moral and intellectual excellence endure for- 
ever, and are continually improving and enlarging. He is 
not the slave of chance and change, a creature of decay and 
mortality. He is the eternal care of Almighty goodness. 

We are, then, surrounded by an inconceivably vast display 
of power and benevolence; and we have been introduced 
into this universe to continue here forever. Whether all 
this fair scene of things shall have been spread before us in 
vain, depends upon ourselves. We may look forward to the 
future with confidence and joyful expectation, if we habitually 
recognise and regard our relations to God and to eternity. 
Whether we indeed do this, is the most solemn and impor- 
tant inquiry, to which we can direct our attention. 





THE CLAIM OF FUTURE GENERATIONS UPON THE PRESENT AGE. 


THERE is a trait of character, known to have belonged to 
some of the most remarkable mathematical scholars, which 
assumes the appearance of an utter indifference to the success 
of their works in the world, and to the voice of praise and 
admiration. ‘They seem to dismiss the labours of a life from 
their hands with a striking disregard to the circumstance, 
whether the present generation even reads their productions, or 
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listens to their results. The gales, which, loaded with the fra- 
grance of praise, were wafted into their bosoms, as they 
looked down the vale of future years, and which then blew 
into flame the curiosity, that led them through so many 
weary mazes, seem to have promised a meed sufficient to ex- 
cite but not to recompense their toils. 

It is not difficult to explain the source of this apparent con- 
tempt of fame, so singular in those whose laborious studies 
the hope of it had often cheered. It is accounted for in the 
circumstance, that the works of the mathematician are built 
upon demonstration. His fame rests upon the basis of truth. 
He knows that, in every age, all who can understand his la- 
bours will appreciate them; and that all, who can read and 
think, will acknowledge the solidity of the foundations upon 
which they are erected. On the same pedestal of eternal 
truth, he knows that the column of his reputation will stand. 
It matters not whether the multitudes around him stop to gaze 
upon it. He cares not whether any chaplets are hung around 
it, or any laurels crown its head. It is enough that its sub- 
stance will endure as long as time and truth shall remain. 

It is with similar feelings of security and confidence, that 
we think that we can regard the few simple, and sacred doc- 
trines of rational Christianity. Since human nature is always 
the same, however modified by the state of society, the spirit, 
and existing circumstances of any age, we may expect opposi- 
tion, and we may expect progress. 

We expect opposition from prejudices, passions, and mis- 
conceptions ; from a superstitious dread of inquiry, or a fear 
of being persuaded against the will ; from the coldness or im- 
prudence of the friends of pure Christianity, as well as from 
the bitterness of its enemies; from an unwillingness to make 
those little sacrifices, which an honest expression of sentiment 
may involve, or a timid shrinking from the harmless censure 
of a friend or a neighbourhood ;—a poor, poor spirit, indeed, 
for a being who can sacrifice so very little to the cause of his 
Redeemer and the glory of his God ;—from an humble ac- 
quiescence in received notions, because they have been long 
received ; from an obsequious veneration of names, because 
their authority has been reverenced ; and, in fine, from a cer- 
tain indifference to the whole matter, and a reluctance to in- 
quire into what is so open to every inquirer, which butlittle cor- 
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respond with the importance of the subject. We expect, I say, 
that these and similar causes, like the excuses of the guests in- 
vited to the supper, in the parable, will deter many of the pre- 
sent day, before the shock of onset and the heat of controversy 
are over, and the winds of heaven have swept the smoke from 
the field, from the duty of inquiry, and of openly acknowledg- 
ing the truth of God, as they bel:eve it to exist inJesus Christ. 
It is to be supposed that, in time of temptation, and of perse- 
cution for the word’s sake, some will fall away. 

But then, since errour is essentially temporary, since it car- 
ries the seeds of its destruction in its own bosom, may we not 
hope that these causes will be temporary | ° May we not hope 
that this indifference, these prejudices, these superstitious 
fears, these repugnant feelings, these unproved charges and 
uncandid misconceptions, will gradually lessen? As the ark 
of our faith descends the stream of time, will not later and later 
generations behold it less encumbered with the mistakes of 
men, and more and more conspicuous in its own truth? If our 
doctrines are true, we may hope for such effects, because time 
has already pro: luced them. Our own case proves them to 
be natural. ‘The sons of the nineteenth century are at this 
moment in a condition similar to that, which I have been sup- 
posing may be the happiness of future generations. If our 
religious opinions are not true, we do not wish them to be be- 
lieved or to prevail. For it may be as well said of our faith 
now, as it was in the words of Gamaliel,* ‘if this counsel or 
this work is of men, it will come to nought; if it be of God 
man cannot overthrow it.’ 

Our hope derives confirmation from the history of physical 
science. It was gradually and insensibly, that the well known 
truths of modern discovery respecting the planetary system 
and the elemental world gained their prevalence. But a few 
centuries ago a distinguished philosopher was arraigned by 
ihe catholick inquisition for believing in the central position of 
the sun in the solar system, and the revolution of the earth 
and planets about that body ; and now every schoolboy talks 
of the apparent motion of the sun and the real motion of the 
earth. Will the case be different in respect to religious 
truth ? Truth must prevail, not only because it is mighty, but 


because it is eternal. It must outlive errour. Like ‘the God 
of truth it never changes. 


* Acts v. 38, 39. 
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But there has been a progress in mankind, from ignorance 
to knowledge ; and, if men continue to advance, as by the 
laws of the human nature and condition they hitherto have 
done, they will advance nearer to truth. Sectarian dispu- 
tants are not unlike a company travelling by night through 
the desert, with scarcely light sufficient to distinguish each 
other’s differences of physiognomy or stature, and yet with 
assurance enough to dispute all the way about the articles of 
merchandize, which they are conveying, and which some are 
describing to others, who have not yet seen, and yet depre- 
ciate or mistake them. Soon, however, the subjects of con- 
troversy, enlightened by the day, lose their points of differ- 
ence, and, appearing as they are, a glance of the eye resolves 
doubts, commands assent, and perhaps unites their opinions. 
Christians are advancing through the gloom of errour and the 
twilight of knowledge, to meet the light. New rays fall upon 
us as we approach, and every beam of sunshine rectifies an 
errour in our conceptions of the features, dimensions, or 
complexions of our fellow travellers, or exhibits the objects 
of dispute free from the uncertain shades, or distorted shapes, 
which occasioned the mistakes and quarrels of the night. 
Like the company of the Persian caravan, all will adore the 
sun, when they see him, however they may have differed in 
his absence. But the light existed. We do not make it; 
we do not robe it in glory,—we draw near and find it, as we 
draw near to God and find Him. Men can no more help 
advancing towards it, as they advance in time, than they can 
stop, at the morning twilight, that revolution of the earth, 
which causes the apparent rising of the sun, or perpetuate 
the dusk through the hours of day. 

It matters not, as regards the argument, whether the pro- 
gress be rapid or slow,—whether the night of errour be the 
length of the natural night, or whether it be a duration, whose 
glorious end can be foreseen only by Him to whom ‘ a thous- 
and years are as one day ;’—the fact is the same,—the infer- 
ence just. The day is dawning ; already its faint harbingers 
illumine the mountain tops; already the rays of the beauti- 
ful morning glance on the land; and, though a century should 
elapse before the rising of the sun, still it is rising; the 
world will rejoice in its beams; mankind will see it, though 
it should shine only on our graves. 
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‘'The floods have risen, O Lord! the floods have lifted 
up their voice ; the waves of the sea are mighty, yet the 
Lord who dwelleth on high is mightier. The Lord will not 
fail his people, neither will he forsake his inheritance ; until 
judgment shall return again unto righteousness ; and all such 
as are true in heart shall follow it.’ 

But from this state of things, and from these prospects, 
there arises a duty. Although such consequences may be 
considered not wanting in probability, it is not the less our 
duty to endeavour to accelerate them. The omnipotent God 
must indeed always work on the side of truth, but then his 
aid and blessing are promised only to human exertions. 
God has not promised to help him who does nothing to help 
himself. We have no right to expect divine influences, ex- 
cept as the consequence and reward of our own previous 
efforts. It is the prayer of faith and the practice of faith, 
which God answers with help. 

If then truth is a blessing, and will always be a blessing, 
whenever and wherever it is received, it is incumbent upon 
us to aid in its diffusion now, even as it is our duty to com- 
municate the good which we enjoy, to add to the happiness 
and lessen the sufferings of our fellow beings. 

To repose in the proud vision of future success, however 
the mind may be flattered by the elevation on which it stands, 
and the view which it commands, is as unreasonable as it 
would be to hoard our treasures and shut our ear and our 
hand against the cry of want and nakedness, because some 
future increase of christian philanthropy may produce times 
when every needy and suffering man shall sit under his 
neighbour’s vine and fig tree, and lay his head upon his pil- 
low, blessed in the enjoyment of a millenium of universal 
kindness and spontaneous charity. 

Let us not say that one generation, or even one individual, 
can do nothing. The smallest sands of ocean help to build 
his resting place, and to extend his shores. The blue ex- 
panse of heaven is composed of particles smaller than the 
dew drop. Every star tells something of God. Every lamp 
is an addition to the light. Every effort adds to the accu- 
mulation of strength. Every repetition of a sentiment helps 
to fix and to disseminate it. Every sheep that has strayed 
from the fold of truth, is a subject of joy when recovered, as 
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much as every prodigal, that wanders from his father’s house, 
is a subject of congratulation, and a ineritorious object of 
love and reward when he returns. 

This slowness to believe that we can do any thing to in- 
crease the spiritual light of the present and of after ages, is 
as irreconcilable with the fact, that each can do something, 
as it is with the dispositions which become us as disciples in 
the school of Christ. ‘That command, to love his neighbour 
as himself, which was given to a Jew, was exemplified in a 
deed of benevolence to a Samaritan. ‘This: precept, so 
spoken, and so illustrated, condemns every thing like indiffer- 
ence towards a suffering fellow being, even in the most dis- 
tant clime ; and, as respects distant ages, the widow’s mites, 
though they were not much to lend to the Lord, and but a 
little for the aid of the needy, have called down immortal 
praises and heavenly blessings upon the widow’s head. 

So active as well as expansive is a Christian’s benevolence, 
whenever it is a living spirit, and not a speculation, indulged 
for its innocence and beauty, that it will not be satisfied with 
any thing short of a resolution, in each disciple who feels it, 
that, if it is to be the allotment of later ages to lie in thicker 
darkness rather than in broader light, than his own period, it 
shall not be for want of any exertion, however little, that he 
can make. He at least will never add to the shade which 
may fall from his own age over posterity. 

It seems necessary to add only, what.no Christian will ever 
be displeased to be reminded of, that there is no greater in- 
consistency, than to maintain true Christianity with an un- 
christian spirit. Peaceableness is as much a characteristick 
of Christianity, as spirituality and truth. Though our efforts 
may do something towards dispelling the darkness, it is bet- 
ter, far better, that it should remain yet longer, than that the 
light should be kindled with unhallowed fire ; because, an er- 
rour of the understanding is not so great an evil as bbisteenees 
of spirit and malignity of heart. Far may these ever be 
from our bosoms! We cannot disprove the charge of incon- 
sistency in principle and practice, unless our tenets are de- 
fended with equal perseverance and gentleness. It is a 
twin born resolution, therefore, which is incumbent upon us 
and all Christians, who live in times of controversy, that while 
we seek the truth in sincerity, we will always ‘speak’ it ‘in 
love.’ 
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Should this resolution be performed, it will not be pre- 
sumptuous to expect, that, through that blessing of God, 
which always accompanies virtuous exertions, uncorrupted 
Christianity will ‘ shine more and more,’ perhaps, even ‘ unto 


the perfect day.’ 





INDIFFERENCE TO GOD'S COMMON GOODNESS. 


Tue humblest of God’s works must convince us of his 
omnipotence, and the least of his blessings should make us 
feel the infinity of his goodness. But it is not in one, or 
in a few objects, or at remote intervals, that these his perfec- 
tions are presented to us. The displays of them are innu- 
merable. Creation is not a huge and barren mass, enlivened 
here and there by a number of separate streams, but it is 
wrapt in a perpetual overflow of the divine benevolence. 
God is all in all. We are not only surrounded by him, but 
we are ourselves the memorials of his greatness and goodness. 
And after having taken a survey of human condition, and of 
the great mercy by which it has been arranged, the irresisti- 
ble conclusion is, man must be grateful. After you have ex- 
amined the abundant provision, which has been made for him, 
when you turn to look upon the being for whom all these 
treasures are brought out, you would naturally expect to find 
him kneeling in adoration and pouring out the impatient 
emotions of a grateful heart to the Giver of all things. But 
this is not the case. It is not in the attitude of a dependent 
that you find him. He is insensible, or he is madly clinging 
to the perishable forms of beauty and pleasure, which are 
springing from the dust around him. Consider the different 
parts and divisions of nature, and the accommodation of them 
to the constitution of man. Every thing speaks of love and 
wisdom. Yet you will find the air, which is as the breath of 
the Eternal Spirit, full of life and happiness, and without 
which we die, not as you might expect, filled with the praises 
of God’s creatures, but overloaded with the sounds of mirth 
and unmeaning gaiety, or what Is still more melancholy, op- 
pressed by the profanation of that name, which should be 
borne upwards by it on the wings of gratitude and love. 
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And you will see the earth, which is always bringing forth its 
stores, and which is so generous and faithful in its supplies, 
that a ‘grateful ignorance has in times past given it the en- 
dearing appellation of mether, you will see it, not supporting 
the altars of the most high, but sinking beneath the fabricks 
of human pride, and drenched in blood shed in the strife be- 
tween those, who should have loved as brethren. 

But it is not of the abuse of these common blessings, that I 
would now speak ; for, although this be but too genera! among 
men, yet there is something which 1s far more so, and that is, 
a senseless indifference to these blessings. There are few 
who have not felt emotions of gratitude after some sigual 
preservation. But there are still fewer who have ever felt 
one grateful feeling for those gifts of God, which are always 
in cur possession, and which are necessarily included in the 
bare possession of life. 

The principal causes of our indifference to the common 
blessings of divine Providence exist in the manner in which 
we are receiving them. Our familiarity with them makes us 
forget them, and we do not value the common gifts of life 
simply because they are always with us. We are, to be sure, 
introduced into the present state of being, helpless and de- 
pendent, but these universal blessings minister to our subsist- 
ence long before we are able to perceive their value, and 
when, at last, we are able to perceive it, we are prevented by 
the power of habit. The child of a rich and generous pa- 
rent is brought up under a care, which anticipates every desire, 
or, [ should have said want, if indeed it could have appeared 
to deserve the name, in the immediate gratification with which 
it meets. ‘To his mind the supply of his necessities, and his 
eee themselves, are identified, and he is never sensi- 

le of the value of the thousand things, which he enjoys, be- 
cause he has never thought it possible he could help enjoying 
them. ‘The gifts, which are luxuries to others, are to him as 
those common blessings which all mane Now with respect 
to these last, we are all, high and low, children of a rich and 
most generous Parent. We are all children of God’s love. 
In the nice adaptation of things, he supplies the wants of our 
nature far more readily than the earthly parent gratifies the 


vain wishes of his child. And it is this which makes us for- 
get him. 
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The human mind requires changes in the things about it, 
to turn the current of its thoughts into any particular channel. 
The objects without, if they are to be regarded as memorials 
of God, must be direct and importunate in their suggestions. 
With regard to blessings, which have always been and are 
still ours, there is not, then, one moment rather than another 
in which we might be supposed to think of them as things 
which demand our gratitude. When is it that men look on 
the commonest means of their subsistence as the gifts of a 
Superioy, Being? It is when the air, which had always before 
brought them life and health, comes moaning beneath the 
burden of pestilence and disease. It is when the ground, 
which had for years been quietly answering their demands, 
is parched beneath the hot glances of the sun, and refuses to 
yield its increase. ‘Then it is that we feel that these things 
are in higher hands, and that he who now blasts can bless. 
Yes, it is too true that, beneath the perpetual and uninterrupt- 
ed light of the divine favour, man finds no place for gratitude. 
The desert, though smiled upon and refreshed from above, 
yet makes no return, or if any, it is but the mist and the ex- 
halation that bedim the splendours of the sky. So is the 
heart of man. How many of God’s blessings does he use 
without a thought of their giver, or rather how many does he 
use only to abuse them! ‘This tendency to disregard what 
is familiar operates continually. Place a man in the happi- 
est combination of circumstances possible, and let the tide of 
his prosperity have flowed long and full. You will probably 
expect to find his gratitude great, and according with his situ- 
ation. It will not be so. But why should we suppose such 
acase? We are all, the poorest of us, as it regards the 
means of life, placed in a state of things, which should call 
forth a continual tribute of grateful feeling. But we are, as 
I said, insensible ; and, because we are at all times enjoying, 
we forget that we should ever be thankful. As the security of 
our blessings increases with their continuance, we grow indif- 
ferent and thankless. And, if the whole world were guaran- 
tied to us, we might indeed, in the first conscious right of 
possession, think we felt some emotion of gratitude towards 


the Giver, but as we learned to call the world our own, that 
feeling would die away. 
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Il. Another cause of our indifference to the common bless- 
ings of life is the intervention of second causes, which weakens 
and exhausts the emotion of gratitude. We receive the 
bounty of God indirectly, through the operation of the system 
of nature. The hearts of the children stop at the parents ; 
they seldom go farther. Do you tell a child that the food 
which supports him, and which you forbid him to waste, is 
the gift of God? He may acknowledge you as the giver, for 
he feels that you have the power of withholding it. It is too, 
somewhat of a process for his young mind to go through, to 
trace the substance of his food through all the various forms, 
which it has taken since it first sprung from the earth. And 
even when he has arrived at this point, where he may be said 
to perceive the direct exercise of the divine power, he finds 
that for the productions of the earth, in the naked forms in 
which they are given, he can see no use. And he must go 
back, and fee] the dependence of all those second causes, 
whieh render these productions valuable, and fit them for his 
use, upon the great first Cause.. Even if this process could be 
always gone through, it is evident that his heart would often 
weary, and leave his mind to go in search of God by itself. 
But the fact is, our thoughts are seldom led up in this way to the 
great Author of all things. The flow of grateful feeling, which 
peculiar circumstances may have called up in our hearts, too 
often dies away long before its proper object be found, or it 
is poured out at once upon whatever, at first view, may appear 
to be the source of its enjoyments. 

We perceive that the present state of things is fitted to af- 
ford us certain supplies. ‘The constitution of nature appears 
to possess in itself the generous power of supporting us. We 
may indeed acknowledge God as the great author of all things. 
Still, Nature is his almoner, and in the regularity of her dis- 
tributions we learn to value her for herself. There is nothing 
more common, than to hear men talk about nature as some- 
thing distinct and independent. It is nature which seems to 
stretch forth a thousand hands filled with the gifts of an ex- 
haustless benevolence. God himself we no longer feel to 
be nigh unto every one of us. He is dwelling too high for 
the flame of our feeble gratitude to reach him. And when 
we reflect upon this neglect of God, this willingness in man 
that his glory should be hid by his works, we are ready to ex- 
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claim ‘ O that thou wouldst rend the heavens and come down, 
that these insenstble hearts might flow down at thy presence !’ 
To how large a share of the gratitude of man’s heart have the 
external objects of nature laid claim. ‘The sun has been wor- 
shipped, and almost every thing around us esteemed holy. 
This has happened among the ignorant and unenlightened, 
and while the revelation of one great God has prevented us 
from bestowing our devotions upon his works, it has yet failed 
to carry our hearts above and beyond them. We have been 
freed from the sin of idolatry, but we have aot substituted in 
its place the virtue of gratitude. 

Ill. The last cause, which [ shall mention, of our neglect of 
the common providence of God, is the fie that we do not at 
once see that our subsistence is the direct design of the ope- 
rations of nature. Now it is necessary to the existence of the 
feeling of gratitude, that we should perceive the itention of 
the benefactor. But, in the present case, we find not only 
that all our fellow men, but that a great variety of inferiour 
creatures are partakers of the same blessings with us. And 
even more than this. We often find the table of the divine 
bounty spread in the wilderness, and we find no guests there. 
There is a path, which the voodness of God hath taken, which 
no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen. 
It rains upon the earth where no man is. The desolate and 
the waste ground is satisfied. The seasons are commissioned 
to bestow their choicest care upon tracts, which the foot of 
man never trod. Spring opens her blossoms, and Autumn 
gathers her fruits to herself, and there are no hearts to par- 
take in the blessing. The divine goodness sends down its 
gifts, and seems not to care whether they fall into our open 
bosoms, or drop upon the barren earth. There is nothing in 
such a state of things to make men, careless men, who are 
disposed to value those blessings only, which are peculiar to 
themselves, feel how directly they are the objects of God’s 
love. There i is a gratuitous liberality in the dispensation of 
the common blessings of life, which seems to preclude the idea 
of a kind and direct intention of answering our wants. In 
the wide and mechanical regularity of the laws, by which good 
is communicated to man, we cannot perceive the action of a 
voluntary agent. Every thing will go on too, although we 
should be removed. The shower of the divine favour will 
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be pouring on in as rich a profusion as ever, even upon our 
graves, and this thought makes us almost as insensible as we 
shall be, when we are sleeping in those cold beds at last. 

And must this always be so? Does that unfailing stream of 
bounty and love, which flows from God, serve only to bear 
our hearts away from him? No; if we will but consider 
for a moment the very circumstances, which have just been 
mentioned, as the causes of our indifference and neglect, we 
shall find in them powerful motives to the cultivation of an 
habitual gratitude. 

It was observed, in the first place, that, because we are fami- 
liar with God’s common providence, we are indifferent to 
it. But is there any reason in this? Should it not rather be, 
that our gratitude should burn brighter and brighter under the 
continued goodness of God? Is it not a rash and most pre- 
sumptuous trial of his kindness, to forget him because he never 
forgets us? Do we vainly imagine that his goodness is a blind 
impulse to which he is always subjected, and which compels 
him to bestow gifts innumerable upon a race of inferiour beings, 
who may go on mocking him with their ingratitude? Or is it 
not more congenial to that susceptibility of kindness, which he 
has planted in our bosoms, to adopt the resolution; ‘ We will 
bless the Lord at all times, his praise shall be continually in 
our mouths ?’ How ceaseless is his love! How many minis- 
tering mercies attend us every moment of our lives! They 
hover over and defend our repose. ‘They awaken us in the 
morning, and are around us, and before us, scattering peace 
and love through all the walks of life, and smoothing the way 
before us, even when we are in the hot pursuit of our own 
selfish pleasures. There is no consistency in human conduct 
with respect to God’s goodness. Is it continued? We have 
no thought of being grateful. Is it withheld? We are full of 
complaints of caprice and cruelty. And yet is it not plain 
that in every dispensation of God’s providence there is the 
same lesson to be learned, and that is the lesson of depend- 
ence and gratitude? And why will we not be taught by the 
continuance of that goodness, which is written in the sun, 
and read aloud to us by every breeze? 

Again; are we indifferent to the divine love, because it 
bestows its blessings endirectly,—because we are not minis- 
tered unto by God himself or by the visible angels of Heaven ? 
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Is our gratitude then so weak, that it must die if not sup- 
ported by a continual and ever varying display of miraculous 
power ? It is obvious what confusion the want of order, or 
the frequent interruptions of the laws of Nature would pro- 
duce. And is not the present state of things, in its very regu- 
larity, a subject of gratitude, in that it affords means for the 
conduct of human life, and is admirably fitted to the best exer- 
cise of our powers as men?’ In those cases in which our 
fellow men are the instruments of God, and the means of our 
happiness, we should be grateful to him that he is sending his 
goodness down to us through channels, which give it a new 
richness. He has made us to cherish the happiest affections 
towards the intelligent instruments of his bounty. And where 
enjoyment and subsistence are derived from the cooperation 
of our own powers and the inanimate parts of nature, we should 
see and rejoice in the benevolent adaptation. Suppose a 
being, possessed of a nature like ours in full maturity, sud- 
denly introduced into the present state of things, surrounded 
by those relations of affection and friendship, which all may 
enjoy, and those means of life and happiness, which all do 
enjcy. You need imagine no Eden dropping its fruits in his 
path, and anticipating his exertions. Place him only in the 
midst of those blessings in which there is hardly one among 
us, Who does not participate, and can you suppose that he 
would feel any thing but an absorbing sense of the divine good- 
ness ? ‘To him nothing would be inanimate. Let the mari- 
ner describe to you the feeling with which he first listened to 
the eternal noise of the waters, and heard the voice of one 
vast individual Power, and you will have some faint idea of 
the emotion of a being like ourselves suddenly placed amidst 
the relations of human condition. But to him the voice, which 
he would hear, would be, not the voice of power only, but 
of love as boundless. He would see not a God only, but a 
God of infinite goodness. And cannot serious and deep re- 
flection place us in a situation somewhat resembling that 
which we have described ? Shall the constitution of nature 
appear to us but'a mere piece of machinery, which has been 
left to work by itself? From the careless man every object 
serves to hide God. As the means by which God acts are 


numerous, so he sees not him who guides and directs the 
whole,— 
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— ‘with brute unconscious gaze 
— marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep; shoots streaming thence 
The fair profusion that o’erspreads the spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the teaspest forth 5 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life.’ 


But, with us, if we will but stand still and consider the won- 
drous works of God, it will be far different. Instead of 
losing sight of the one great and good power in the immense 
variety of means, which he employs, we shall learn to see him 
in every thing, and every object will be to us living with his 
love. 

Lastly ; shall we suffer ourselves to believe that God has no 
direct intentions concerning us, because we are not the pecu- 
liar cbjects of hiscare? Poor, indeed, must be the tribute of 
his heart, who cannot find an increasing motive to gratitude in 
the universal happiness, which is lavished around him by the 
sane hand, which is supplying Ais wants. He can have im- 
bibed but a little of the spirit of Christian love, who has not 
felt something of that common sympathy, which unites all 
created things, and which yields a grateful feeling even from 
a communion with the mute recipients of God’s blessing. 
God has constituted us to feel the joy that is dispersed around 
us and without. If we give up then to our natural impulses, 


_we shall feel the infinity of the divine love, and all the hidden 


fountains of our hearts will burst forth at once. We shall see 
not an indiscriminate distribution of things, but the exercise of 
an unlimited benevolence. We shall not coldly measure out 
the gratitude, which may be due from us individually, but the 
feeling that has risen within us would fain be commensurate 
with the wide display of goodness which we witness, and our 
hearts would go up to the throne of God, as the messengers 
and representatives of the Universe. 

As nothing ennobles our nature so much as an alliance 
and communion with God, so there is no exercise so delight- 
ful as that of contemplating him in his benevolence. ‘ Our 
meditations of him shall be sweet.’ It is an exercise which 


opens and elevates our hearts with every enlargement of our 
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minds. And we are not compelled to go far or to wait long 
for the divine goodness. We tay study it at all times in the 
means of life, which we all enjoy, and in these we shall find 
as visible displays of God, as in the most sudden and impor- 
tant events. The effect of a constant observation and ac- 
knowledgment of God on our characters, will be most happy. 
There is a sacredness diffused through the heart, which evil 
thoughts dare not approach. If we have cherished bad pas- 
sions, they will die away from within us, and in our contem- 
plation of God, we shall be in a manner continually filled by 
his presence. ‘The afflictions and troubles of life will be 
sofiened down, for we shall have attained to a habit of feeling, 
which shall be to us as the calm and perpetual sunshine, which 
sheds its equal smile over every thing, and makes even the 
rock and the torrent look brighi and happy. These effects 
of an habitual communion with God in his common provi- 
dence are most certain. For it cannot but check every dis- 
position to abuse his blessings or to repine at his allotments, 
when we have learned to see him dealing out to us the mo- 


ments of our lives, and affixing to each of them the seal of 
his mercy. F. 








Coilectiorwrs., 


Notice of a Passage in Mosheim. 


in the translation of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, there 
is an account of the character of Socinianism, and of the 
opposition which it met with, written with great simplicity ; 
unless, as one is almost led to conjecture, this simplicity be 
merely assumed; and Dr. Maclaine, the translator, really 
meant to say all that he does say. 

‘The origin of Socinianisin may be traced to the earliest 
period of the reformation. For scarcely had that happy re- 
volution in the state of religion taken place, when a set of men, 
fond of extremes, and consequently disposed to look upon 
as erroneous whatever had been hitherto taught and profess- 
ed in the church of Rome, began to undermine the doctrine 
of Christ’s divinity, and the other truths, that had been con- 
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nected with it, and proposed reducing the whole of religion 
to practical piety and virtue. The efforts of these men 
were opposed with united zeal and vigilance by the Romish, 
Reformed, and Lutheran churches.’ 

Undoubtedly the representation, that religion consists in 
practical piety and virtue, has been very strenuously opposed ; 
but it seems hardly fair to charge this opposition indiscrimi- 
nately upon all Roman Catholicks, Calvinists, and Lutherans. 
The original is not quite so bald. 

‘Vix incunabilis egressa suis erat emendata religio, quum 
nonoulli jam homines, quibus omne id, quod Romana ecclesia 
professa erat adhuc, error vibobubie, divinitati Servatoris 
nostri, dogmatibusque illi connexis, insidias struere, et ad pi- 
etatem totam revocare religionem conarentur. His vero, ne 
sectum colligerent, vigilantia tam nostrorum, quam Refor- 
matorum et Pontificiorum mature resistebat.’ 


Extract from Jeremy Taylor. 


The following passage from Jeremy Taylor, and there are 
many such in his writings, is a gleam of sunshine amid the 
cloudy theology of his times. 

‘In the same degree that any man leaves his sin, in the 
same degree, he is pardoned, and he is sure of it.*****If I 
have sinned against God in the shameful crime of lust, then 
God hath pardoned my sins, when, upon my repentance and 
prayers, he hath given me the grace of chastity. My drunk- 
enness is forgiven, when | have acquired the grace of tem- 
perance, and a sober spirit. My covetousness shall no more 
be a damning sin, when I have a loving and charitable spirit ; 
loving to do good, and despising the world. For every fur- 
ther degree of sin, being a nearer step to hell, and, by conse- 
quence, the worst punishment of sin, it follows inevitably, 
that, according as we are put into a contrary state, so are our 
degrees of pardon, and the worst punishment is already taken 
off. And, therefore, we shall find, that the great blessing, and 
pardon, and redemption, which Christ wrought for us, is call- 
ed ‘sanctification,’ ‘holiness,’ and ‘turning us away from our 
sins.’ So St. Peter, ‘Ye know, that you were not redeemed 
with corruptble things, as silver and gold, from your vain 
conversation ;> THAT is your redemption; THAT is your de- 
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liverance; you were taken from your sinful state ; that was 
the state of death; this of life and pardon. And, therefore, 
they are made synonyma by the same Apostle: ‘ According 
as his divine power hath given us all things that pertain to 
life and godliness.’ ‘To live’ and ‘to be godly’ is all one; 
to remain in sin, and abide in death is all one; to redeem us 
from sin is to snatch us from hell; he that gives us godli- 
ness gives us life, and that supposes the pardon, or the abo- 
lition of the rites of eternal death; and this was the conclu- 
sion of St. Peter’s sermon, and the sum total of our redemp- 
tion and of our pardon: ‘God having raised up his son sent 
him to bless you in turning away every one of you from your 
iniquity.’ This is the end of Christ’s passion and bitter death ; 

the purpose of all his and of all our preaching; the effect of 
baptism, purging, washing, sanctifying; the work of the sa- 
crament of the Lord’s supper; and the same body that was 
braken, and the same blood that was shed for our redemption, 
is to conform us into his image and likeness of living and dy- 
ing, of doing and suffering. The case is plain; just as we 
leave our sins, so God’s wrath is taken from us; as we get 
graces contrary to our former vices, so infallibly are we con- 


signed to pardon.’"—Sermon on Godly Fear. 


Extract from Cicero. 


One of the most splendid passages in any ancient author 
occurs toward the conclusion of Cicero’s first book De Le- 
gibus. 

‘Nam cum animus, cognitis perceptisque virtutibus, a corpo- 
ris obsequio indulgentiaque discesserit, voluptatemque, sicut 
labem aliquam decoris, oppresserit, onnemque mortis, dolo- 
risque timorem effugerit, societatemque caritatis coierit cum 
suis, OMnesque natura conjunctos, suos duxerit, cultumque 
deorum et puram religionem susceperit, et exacuerit illam, ut 
oculorum, sic ingenii aciem, ad bona diligenda, et rejicienda 
contraria ; quae virtus ex providendo est appellata Prudentia ; 
quid eo dici, aut cogitari poterit beatius ? Idemque cum coe- 
lum, terras, maria, rerumque omnium naturam perspexerit, 
eaque unde generata, quo recurrant, quando, quo modo ob- 
itura, quid in lis mortale et caducum, quid divinum, aeter- 
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numque sit, viderit, ipsumque ea moderantem et regentem 
paene prehenderit, seseque non unis circumdatum moenibus, 
popularem alicujus definiti loci, sed civem totius mundi, quasi 
unius urbis, agnoverit ; in hac ilie magnificentia rerum, atque 
in hoc conspectu et cognitione naturae, dii immortales! quam 
ipse se noscet? quod “Apollo praecepit Pythius ; quam con- 


temnet, quam Geapeciet, quam pro nihilo putabit ea, quae 
vulgo dic untur amplissima f’ 


No translation can produce the effect of the original. It is 
not merely that its rich flow and harmony of language cannot 
be preserved ; nor that we cannot find any terms in our own 
language, which exactly correspond to those of the Latin at 
once in their meaning and in their associations; but there is 
something more. ‘The original language of Cicero carries 
us back to his time, and leads us to contrast his pure and 
high conceptions with the low thoughts and feelings, and the 
moral depravity, with which he was surrounded. It is almost 
rashness, therefore, to attempt to render the passage ; but the 
following translation may at least convey the meaning to the 
English reader. 

‘For when the mind, having become acquainted with vir- 
tue, and perceived its harkereé, has ceased to obey and in- 
dulge the body; and has obtained a mastery over pleasure, 
regarding it as the destruction of what is honourable ; has 
escaped all fear of death and pain; and has entered into a 
union of love with all connected with it, and regards all as 
connected with it, whom a common nature has allied; has 
taken upon itself the worship of the gods, adopting a pure 
religion; and has sharpened its intellectual vision, so as to 
select what is good, and to reject the opposite ; what more 
happy can be described or imagined And when the same 
mind contemplates the heavens, the earth, and the sea, per- 
ceiving the nature of all things, whence they are generated, 
and whither they return, when and in what manner they are 
to come to an end, w hat: 3 in them is mortal and decaying, and 
what is divine and eternal; when it almost lays hold on the 
governour and ruler of all; when it recognises itself, not as 
confined within the wails of some town, and belonging to some 
particular spot of earth, but as an inhabitant of the universe, 
which it regards but as one city ; amid this magnificence, 
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thus beholding and thus acquainted with nature ; Immortal 
Gods! how does it then, according to the precept of the 
Pythian Apollo, understand itself! How it contemns, how it 
despises, how it regards as nothing, all which the vulgar es- 
teem most splendid.’ 


Epistle of Fronto. 


Religion was in Cicero an ennobling sentiment, a support, 
and a principle of action. But this can rarely be said of the 
ancient philosophical faith. . Of its want of power over most 
minds, however familiar with all it could teach, we have an 
example in one of the epistles of Fronto, lately discovered by 
Mat. It is curious and interesting, as throwing light upon 
this subject. It may remind the classical reader of the de- 
spairing lamentation, which Quintilian pours over his wife and 
children. There is this difference, however, that in the one, 
there is not a reference to any religious belief, while in the 
other, it seems to be brought into view only to show its im- 
perfection and inefficacy. Fronto was the preceptor of Mar- 
cus Antoninus, to whom the epistle is addressed. It was 
occasioned by the death of his grandson, the son of his daugh- 
ter by Victorinus. The following is a translation of as much 
of it as has been preserved. Where there are asterisks, the 
original is defective. 


Fronto to Antoninus Augustus. 


‘Fortune has exercised me, through my whole life, with 
many sorrows of the same kind. For, not to mention other 
severe sufferings, | havelost five children under circumstances 
of peculiar affliction. For I lost each of the five, when it 
was an only one, becoming fatherless so many times; so 
that a child of mine was never born, but when | was childless. 
Thus I lost each of my children, without any solace remain- 
ing ; and the birth of each was made sad by recent mourn- 
ing. But I have borne those sorrows with more fortitude, in 
which I was the only sufferer. For my mind, struggling ob- 
stinately against grief, maintained with it, as it were, a single 
combat, man to man. But now one grief is multiplied by 
another, and I cannot bear the load of my sorrows. ‘The tears 
of Victorinus waste me away, and melt down my strength. | 
often even expostulate with the immortal gods and upbraid 
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the fates ; that Victorinus, a man of such piety, mildness, and 
truth, of the greatest innocence, so distinguished, in one word, 
for every excellence, should be thus afflicted by the bitter 
death of his son. Is this equitable or just if there be a provi- 
dence over human affairs? Was this rightly preordained if all 
human concerns are determined by fate? Should this have 
been decreed by fate? Shall there,then, be no difference be- 
tween the fortunes of the good andthe bad? Have the gods, 
have the fates, no discrimination, that the son of such a man 
should be snatched from him? A villain, a wretch, whom it 
would have. been better should never have been born, may 
bring up his children in security, and when he dies, may leave 
them behind him, while Victorinus, a holy man, who, it would 
have been the greatest publick benefit, should have had many 
children like himself, is deprived of the son to whom he was 
so dearly attached. What providence, out upon it! orders 
things so unjustly ?* ‘The fates have their name from pro- 
nouncing decrees ; is this to pronounce rightly '¢ ‘The poets 
ascribe to the fares: distaffs and thread ; there is no old woman 
who works in wool, so foolish and ignorant, as to spin, for a 
master’s garment, a coarse thread full of knobs, and for that 
of a slave, one fine and even. But that the good should be 
afflicted with mourning, and that the bad should enjoy their 
families without loss, seems to me the business of the fates, 
spinning without weight or measure. Unless, indeed, some one 
may say, that we are tossed about in errour, and that, ignorant 
of the true nature of things, we desire evil, as if it were good, 
and, on the other hand, regard with aversion what is good, 
as if it were evil; and that death, which is dreaded by all, 
brings deliverance from labour, and cares and calamities, and 
releasing us from the wretched chains of the body, transports 
us to pleasant and tranquil places, filled with all that is good, 
where departed souls assemble. ‘That this may be so, I 
should rather believe, than that there is no providence, or an 
unjust one, which orders all human affairs. But, if death be a 
subject of gratulation to men, rather than of mourning, then 
in proportionas any one may attain to it at an earlier age, so 
is he to be esteemed the happier, and the more acceptable to 


* Que, malim, providentia tam iniqué prospicit ? 
+ Fata a fando appellata sunt; hoccine est recté fari ? 
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the gods ; being sooner disengaged from the evils of the body, 
and sooner called to enjoy the honours of a freed spirit. But 
though this may be true, it is of little importance to us, who 
are lamenting those whom we have lost; nor does the immor- 
tality of souls afford any consolation to us, who, while living, 
are suffering from the deprivation of our dearest friends. 
We ask for their appearance, voice, and form, the spirit which 
has been set free.. We mourn over the disfigured countenance 
of the dead, the closed mouth, the eyes turned upward, the 
universal paleness. If it should be most clear that souls are 
immortal, this would be a subject for philosophers to discuss, 
but no relief to parents grieving for the loss of their children. 
But, however these things may be ordered by divine power, to 
me, who am so near death, they cannot be a subject of long 
solicitude. For, if we become extinct forever, then at last 
to me who have long desired it—* * * * * 
* * * * % * * * * * 
Even my sweet grandson, whom I am bringing up in my arms, 
even be wounds and tortures me more and more. For in his 
face, | behold him who is lost; I imagine it to be a copy of 
his countenance; | seem to hear the very sound of his voice. 
Such a picture my grief fashions for itself. Ignorant of the 
real countenance of the deceased, I am wasted with sorrow 
in imagining something like it. My daughter conducts her- 
self wisely. She reposes upon her husband, the best possible 
of men. He consoles her by sharing her tears and her sighs, 
by talking with her, and by sitting with her insilence. 1, her 
aged parent, am not an object of consolation ; for I ought to 
have died before him. No verses of the poets, nor precepts 
of the wise, could have such power to calm the grief of my 
daughter and assuage her pain, as the voice of a husband, so 
dear and so intimately allied. My age is my consolation, 
almost finished, as it is, and near to death. Whenever that 
may arrive, whether it be a time of darkness or of day, I 
will salute the heavens at my departure, and protest what I 
am conscious that | am; that I have committed nothing, in 
the long course of my life, dishonourable, reproachful, or base ; 
that in my whole conduct, no deed of mine can be charged 
with avarice or treachery ; but that, on the contrary, I have 
often acted with liberality, often as a friend, often with fidelity, 
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often with firmness, frequently too when my own life was in 
danger in consequence. [ have lived in the greatest concord 
with the best of brothers, who, | rejoice, obtained the highest 
honours, through the goodness of your father, and whom, 
through your friendship, | perceive to be sufficiently at ease, 
and in great security. ‘he honours which I have obtained ¥ 
have never sought for in a dishonest manner. I have given 
more bhouatedies care of my mind. than of my body. I have 
preferred study and learning to the advancement ol my estate. 
[ have chosen to be poor, siailiein than to be assisted by others, 
and to be in want, rather than to solicit. My gains were 
never sufficient for any prodigal expense, and sometimes have 
not afforded me necessaries.* I have spoken the truth care- 
fully, | have heard the truth willingly. I have thought it 
better to be neglected than to flatter ; to be silent than to dis- 
simulate ; to be a friend to few, rather than a humbie attend- 
ant on many. I have desired but little, though I have de- 
served much. I have freely rendered to every one such 
assistance as was in my power. ‘To those who deserved it, I 
have given help readily; to those who did not deserve it, 
without regarding consequences. No one’s want of gratitude 
made me more slow to confer upon him readily such benefits 
as were in my power; nor did | ever become an enemy to 
the ungrateful. * - " . ” i 
* + x * % x * x x * 
My dearest Marcus, I have suffered much and severely in 
my health. Then, by hard misfortune I have lost my grand- 
son in Germany ; unhappy that I am, I have lost our Decim- 
anus. If I were made of iron, I could aot write more at this 
time. I have sent you a book, which may supply the place 
of all others.’ 


* This sentence is thus edited by Mai; Sumptu nunquam prodigo fui, 
quzestui interdum necessario. 1 cannot put any satisfactory meaning upen 
these words, and have therefore, ventured to read thus: Sumptul nunquain 
prodigo fuit questus,‘interdum nec necessario. 
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| During the last year, Miss Baillie, a lady entitled, perhaps, to 
the next place after Shakspeare among English dramatists, publish- 
ed a collection of poems, chiefly original, for the benefit of a friend. 
She obtained contributions from some of the most distinguished 
living poets ; and from others not unknown to fame. But the vo- 
lume hardly answers the expectations, which such a statement might 
excite. Some of the most pleasing pieces are by authors, who 
seem to have first appeared as such in this collection. One of 
these is the following by H. Gally Knight, Esq. Perhaps no high 
poetical merit is to be claimed for it; but it has the charm of natu- 
ral and deep feeling, and pure moral sentiment. | 


A PORTRAIT. 


Yes,—while my sight is yet allow’d to rest 

On those dear features, (which it calms my breast 

To look upon, and, as I watch them, give 

The purest bliss, that mortals may receive,) 

Let me preserve their image for a space, 

And from the life a faint resemblance trace. 

Oh! if the likeness were correctly made, 

And if my colours were not such as fade, 

Through time’s long year the portrait would be prais’d, 
And future ages profit, as they gaz’d. 


Lovely is youth,—but robb’d of vermil hue, 
Age may be lovely, and enchant the view, 
When the soul brightens, and the immortal ray 
Is seen more clearly through the shrine’s decay ; 
When the mild aspect, cloudless and serene, 
Reveals in silence what the life has been,— 
Untroubled as the awful close draws near, 

Still fondly turn’d to all remaining here ; 

Still breathing peace, and tenderness, and love, 
Illum’d with nearer radiance from above. 


Such, such ’tis mine to witness day by day, 
And more than filial reverence to pay. 

For if I owe her life, and ev’ry flow’r, 
That e’er I gather’d since my natal hour, 
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And (more than life, or happiness, or fame,) 

The fear of God, since I could lisp his name ; 

If no conflicting ties divide my heart, 

And chance, nor change have fore’d us yet apart ; 

If for the other each too oft has fear’d, 

And mutual woes and peril have endear’d ; 

Now that her spirit unsubdued remains 

By sharpen’d trials and increasing pains, 
I view the mother and the saint in one, 
And pay beyond the homage of a son. : 


Ye who approach her threshold, cast aside 

The world, and all the littleness of pride 5 

Come not to pass an hour, and then away 

Back to the giddy follies of the day ;— 

With rev’rent step and heav’n directed eye, 
Clad in the robes of meek humility, 

As to a temple’s hallow’d court, repair, 

And come the lesson, as the scene, to share 5 
Gaze on the ruin’d frame, and pallid cheek, 
Prophetick symptoms, that too plainly speak ! 
Those limbs that fail her as she faulters by 3 
Pangs that from nature will extort a sigh ; 

See her from social intercourse remov’d, 

Forbid to catch the friendly voice she lov’d ; 
Then mark the look compos’d, the tranquil air, 
Unfeign’d contentment still enthroned there ! 
The cheerful beams, that, never quench’d, adorn 
That cheek, and gladden those who thought to mourn ; 
Benignant smiles for all around that shine, 
Unbounded love, and charity divine! 

This zs Religion—not unreal dreams, 

Enthusiast raptures and seraphick gleams ; 

But Faith’s calm triumph—Reason’s steady sway, 
Not the brief lightning, but the perfect day. 


Mark we the close of years without offence ; 
Of more than this, and more than innocence,—— 
A life of deeds—a long, unblemished course 
Of generous action, and of moral force. 


Her have I seen assail’d by deepest wo, 
O’erwhelming desolation’s sudden blow ; 
How much she felt, the body’s ills display ; 
From that dread hour began the slow decay. 
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Yet she who quiver’d at anothers’ pain, Lt 
Her own with stoick firmness could sustain ; 

Stood unsubdued—but meekly kiss’d the rod, 

And took with patience all that came from God ; 

And curb’d her grief, when sorrow’s cup run o’er, 

Lest those, who saw her weep, should weep the more. 


Her have I seen when Death was at her side, 
And hope no longer to our pray’rs replied, 

Nor then celestial visions blest her sight, 

Or angels waiting for the spirits flight ; ; 

Awe she confess’d,—but awe devoid of fear, 

In death, as life, who knew her Maker near.— 
Yet she, whose claim, (if any may,) will prove 
Sure of the j joys that crown the just above, 
Humbly preferr’d no title of her own, 

And on redeeming grace repos’d alone. 

In acts of pray’r life’s ebbing moments past, 

Or acts of love, benignant to the last ; 

Nor one forgot, nor fail’d to recommend 

Each poor dependant—name each valued friend ; 
And, most resign’d to summons all but giv’n, 
Still human, griev’d to leave us, though for heav’n. 


Nor hers alone the virtues that require 

Some stroke of fate to rouse their latent fire ; 
Great for an hour, heroick for a scene, 

Inert through all the common life bete een. 

But such as each diurnal task perform, 

Pleas’d in the calm, unshaken by the storm. 

In her had nature bounteously combin’d 

The tend’rest bosom with the strongest mind ; 
Sense, that seem’d instinct, so direct it caught 
The just conclusion, oft refus’d to thought. 
Simplicity of heart which never knew, 

What meant the baubles, which the world pursue ; 
All these, by not a taint of self alloy’d, 

All these were hers—for others all employ’d. 
To seek the haunts of poverty and pain, 
Teach want to thrive, and grief to smile again ; 
To guide young footsteps to the right, and win 
The old in errour from the ways of sin ; 

To ease the burthens of the human race, 

Mend ey’ry heart, and gladden ev’ry face, 

She liv’d and breath’d ,—not from the world estrang’d, 
But mov’d amongst it guileless and unchang’d ; 
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Still lov’d to view the picture’s brightest side ; 
The first to cherish, and the last to chide. 


For this around the time-struck ruin wait 
Admiring crowds, the lowly and the great 5 
Thither for this, the young, the good, repair, 
And watch around with unremitted care ; 

For this, the orphans of the village bring 
Unbidden gifts, the earliest wreath of spring, 
Homage that scarce encircles youth, or pow’r, 
In courts of kings, or beauty’s vernal bow’r. 


Thus cheer’d, yet thus forbid to labour more, 
Wanting herself the aid she gave before ; 

When feeble mortals peevishly complain, 
Regret past pleasures, and survive in vain ; 

She, like the silver lamp, that, night and day, 
Before some altar sheds its hallow’ d ray, 
Serenely shines in pure effulgence bright, 

With pious lustre and attractive light; 

Dispels the black’ning shades that gather round, 
And guides the wand’rer to the sacred ground. 


Servant of Gop! thy task is nearly done ; 

And soon, too soon, thy wages will be won. 

Yet how shall I contend with grief alone ? 

How bear this cheerless earth when thou art gone ? 
Dear being! ’tis thyself wouldst yet bestow 
Whate’er of comfort the bereft may know. 

For when, (how else shall I employ the hours P) 
Of thee I think, thy virtues, and thy pow "rs, 

Shall I despair 3 ? thou didst not s—or repine? 

Did ever murmur spring from lips of thine ? 

Yes—lI will strive—though, at the thought, my heart 
Sickens, and nature trembles at her part. 

I will not wholly lose thee, but believe, 

That, from on high, thy care I still receive ; 

And, as I wander through the silent glade, _ 
Trace the sequester’d brook, or seek the shade, 
Through days’ long hours; or, in the night profound, 
When stillness breathes a sacred calm around, 
Discourse with thee in spirit, though disjoin’d, 

And catch the influence of angelick mind. 

The force of virtue lasts beyond the grave, 

Still shalt thou watch, console me, guide, and save ! 
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Lead me from ill, and keep my stedfast eye 
Fill’d with the prospect of futurity ; 
Where, soon or later, if I teach my feet 
Thy steps to follow—we again shall meet.* 


—p>— 


HYMN TO GOD. 


Nature owns Thee for her Gop, 
Living plant, and flow’ring sod ; 
Each fair thing thy pow’r displays, 
Twilight hour or noon tide rays ; 
All we love from Thee is giv’n, 
Glorious Gop of earth and Heav’n! 


Ocean’s vast unequall’d force 
Claims Thee for its mighty source ; 
Thee the storm-clad Spirit hails 

As he drives the racking sails ; 

All we fear from Thee is giv’n,— 
Save us, Gop of earth and Heav’n! 


Thou hast form’d some other sphere 
To reward our suff’rings here ; 
World of light, receive us home ! 
Lasting pleasure, quickly come ! 
All we hope from Thee is giv’n, 
Glorious Gop of earth and Heav’n ! 
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* Since the above was put into the ‘Editor’s hands, the amiable and excel- 
exist- 


lent original of the Portrait has been removed to that higher state of 
ence, for which she was so well prepared. Original note. 
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Review. 


Art. XIV.—Private Correspondence of William Cowper, 
Esq. with several of his most intimate Friends. Now 
first Published from the Original in the Possession of his 
Kinsman, Joun Jonnson LL. D. Rector of Yaxham 
with Welborne in Norfolk. 2 vols. pp. 378. 349. Lon- 
don. 1824. 


Tue classical and elegant simplicity of the poetry of Cow- 
per, the rich fertility of his fancy, the gentle and graceful 
playfulness of his humour, the purity of heart, and earnest 
goodness of purpose, which appear in all that he has written, 
have combined to render him one of the most attractive and 
interesting persons of whom English literature has to boast. 
The letters, which abounded in his memoirs as compiled by 
Hayley, were so delightful, that we could not but anticipate 
great pleasure, as well as advantage, from the perusal of two 
volumes of his unpublished correspondence, so unexpectedly 
offered to us at this late period. But we confess ourselves 
much disappointed. Our impressions have been painful, and 
our estimate of the character of Cowper has not been raised 
by it. There are many letters to the Rev. John Newton 
containing allusions to the unhappy depression of his spirits, 
which he imagined to be an evidence of the desertion of the 
Holy Spirit, and of his having fallen from a state of grace ; 
and we are unable to imagine what benefit or pleasure can 
be derived by any one from the perusal of expressions of 
the most unwarrantable, insane, and desperate despondency. 
But perhaps we are wrong; it is possible that the obvious 
absurdity, and inconsistency, as well with all revealed as 
with all natural ideas of the character and government of 
God, into which Cowper was led, partly by his unhappy in- 
sanity, and partly by the religious views, which he was taught 
to believe were Christianity, may strike some pure and hum- 
ble mind so forcibly, as to save it from falling into the same 
errours. This is the only benefit, which we can imagine from 
such passages as the following, from the pen of such a man 
as Cowper. 
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‘ There was a time when I could contemplate my present state, 
and consider myself as a thing of a day with pleasure ; when I 
numbered the seasons as they passed in swift rotation, as a school- 
boy numbers the days that interpose between the next vacation, 
when he shall see his parents and enjoy his home again. But to 
make so just an estimate of a life like this, is no longer in my 
power. The consideration of my short continuance here, which 
was once grateful to me, now fills me with regret. I would live 
and live always, and am become such another wretch as Mecenas 
was, who wished for long life, he cared not at what expense of 
sufferings. ‘The only consolation left me on this subject is, that 
the voice of the Almighty can in one moment cure me of this men- 
tal infirmity. That He can, I know by experience; and there are 
reasons for which I ought to believe that He will. But from hope 
to despair is a transition that I have made so often, that I can only 
consider the hope that may come, and that sometimes I believe 
will, as a short prelude of joy to a miserable conclusion of sorrow 
that shall never end. Thus are my brightest prospects clouded, 
and thus to me is hope itself become like a withered flower, that 
has lost both its hue and its fragrance.’—vol. ii. p. 237. 


This from a man whose life at this period, and for a long 
time previous, was marked by nothing more than by its puri- 
ty, and whose mind was distinguished for its delicate moral 
rectitude, is truly lamentable, and is a mournful example of 
the pernicious effects of false religion upon minds of peculiar 
susceptibility. We do not mean to charge upon his views of 
religion the whole of that gloomy despair of which the pas- 
sage, we have just extracted, isa specimen. He would 
doubtless have been subject to occasional depression of spir- 
its, and intervals of melancholy, whatever might have been 
his notion of his religious state. ‘This tendency was part of 
his physical constitution, and the insanity, under which he 
suffered for a time, was produced by causes, which had no 
connexion with religion. But if he had not had what have 
been so falsely called evangelical views of religion, we think 
he would probably have attributed these intervals of depres- 
sion to their true cause, and would have been saved those 
agonies of despair, which could not but be the consequence 
of imagining that they were the indications and the begin- 
ning of the eternal misery he was doomed to suffer. We 
are aware that it was one of the objects of the reverend edi- 
tor of these volumes, to show that Cowper’s melancholy was 
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to be ascribed wholly to his ‘ aberration of mind,’ and that 
‘it has been erroneously charged on his religious opinions.’ 
We do not doubt that it was owing to, or rather that it was an 
aberration of mind, but we contend that its gloom was infi- 
nitely deepened by his imagining, that a state either of de- 
pression or of excitement was to be regarded as an evidence 
of God’s favour or anger; and by his belief that he might 
expect, and might perceive the immediate operation of the 
Divine Spirit upon his own mind. If this be insanity,—and 
we are not disposed to deny it,—it is a form of it which is 
found in many who are not possessed of Cowper’s sensibility ; 
in many who, with a presumption quite as insane as his de- 
spair, believe that nothing can ‘shut the gates of mercy’ 

them ; in many who, in accordance with the opinion of those 
who assume exclusively the appellation of orthodox and 
evangelical Christians, believe that their corrupt natures have 
been” regenerated and born again of the Holy Ghost, that 
they cannot fall away, and in short that their period of pro- 
bation is terminated, and they are sure of admittance into the 
kingdom of Heaven. It is this mad presumption upon the 
strength of their virtuous principles, and the favour of Heaven, 
which we should be much more inclined to call insanity, than 
the timid and humble despondency of Cowper; we think the 
latter a much more rational effect of such tenets, than the 
former. Indeed, we know not how it is possible for any one 
to imagine, that he has been able to detect the operation of 
the spirit upon his own mind, who is aware that human nature 
is any thing less than perfect, or who has any faith in the 
declaration of our Saviour; ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.’ But this is a species of self-decep- 
tion, than which none is more common, though it very rarely 
produces the same pernicious consequences, which were its 
effect upon the acutely sensitive mind of Cowper. This 
effect was doubtless heightened by the sympathy, and_spirit- 
ual counsels of Mr. Newton, whose reputation for good sense 
would also have been spared a severe blow, we think, by the 
omission of at least a portion of the letters in these two vo- 
lumes. He must have written something very impertinent ; 
and, considering the tenderness and delicacy of Cowper’s 
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feelings, something very cruel, to have called forth the follow- 
ing defence, not merely of an innocent, but of a praiseworthy 
effort to enliven his melancholy solitude. 


‘ Your letter to Mrs. Unwin, concerning our conduct and the 
offence taken at it in our neighbourhood, gave us both a great deal 
of concern; and she is still deeply affected by it. Of this you may 
assure yourself, that if our friends in London have been grieved, 
they have been misinformed; which is the more probable, because 
the bearers of intelligence hence to London are not always very 
scrupulous concerning the truth of their reports; and that if any of 
our serious neighbours have been astonished, they have been so 
without the smallest real occasion. Poor people are never well 
employed, even when they judge one another ; but when they un- 
dertake to scan the motives and estimate the behaviour of those, 
whom Providence has exalted a little above them, they are utterly 
out of their province and their depth. ‘They often see us get into 
lady Hesketh’s carriage, and rather uncharitably suppose that it 
always carries us into a scene of dissipation, which, in fact, it never 
does. We visit, indeed, at Mr. Throckmorton’s, and at Gayhurst ; 
rarely, however, at Gayhurst, on account of the greater distance : 
more frequently, though not very frequently, at Weston, both be- 
cause it is wen and because our business in the house, that is 
making ready for us, often calls us that way. The rest of our 
journeys are to Beaujeat turnpike and back again; or, perhaps, to 
the cabinet-maker’s at Newport. As Othello says, 


‘ The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more.” 


What good we can get or can do in these visits, is another ques- 
tion; which they, I am sure, are not at all qualified to solve. Of 
this we are both sure, that under the guidance of Providence we 
have formed these connexions; that we should have hurt the 
Christian cause, rather than have served it, by a prudish abstinence 
from them ; and that St. Paul himself, conducted to them as we 
have been, would have found it expedient to have done as we have 
done. It is always impossible to conjecture, to much purpose, from 
the beginnings of a providence, in what it will terminate. If we 
have neither received nor communicated any spiritual good at 
present, while conversant with our new acquaintance, at least no 
harm has befallen on either side; and it were too hazardous an 
assertion even for our censorious neighhours to make, that, because 
the cause of the Gospel does not appear to have been served 

present, therefore it never can be in any future intercourse, that 
we may have with them. In the mean time I speak a strict truth, 
and as in the sight of God, when I say, that we are neither of us 
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at all more addicted to gadding than heretofore. We both natural- 
ly love seclusion from company, and never go into it without 
putting a force upon our disposition ; at the same time I will con- 
fess, and you will easily conceive, that the melancholy incident to 
such close confinement, as we have so long endured, finds itself a 
little relieved by such amusements as a society so innocent affords. 
You may look round the christian world, and find few, I believe, 
of our station, who have so little intercourse as we with the world 
that is not Christian. 

‘We place all the uneasiness that you have felt for us upon this 
subject, to the account of that cordial friendship of which you have 
long given us proof. But you may be assured, that aotwithstanding 
all rumours to the contrary, we are exactly what we were when 
you saw us last :—I, miserable on account of God’s departure from 
me, which I believe to be final; and she, seekingshis return to me 
in the path of duty, and by continual prayer. 

‘ Yours, my dear friend, W. C? 


The weakness of mind of Cowper is exemplified as much, 
we think, in making, as the impropriety of Mr. Newton in 
calling for such excuses; and there are several other letters 
in this injudicious collection, which show little besides this 
undeniable characteristick of the poet’s mind, especially those 
which relate to politicks. We observed too, a rather remark- 
able instance of self deception, as it appears to us, in the 
intimation that the humour, which breaks out upon all occa- 
sions, both in his letters and his poetry, was assumed for the 
purpose of alluring his readers to the more serious parts of 
his composition.* If any man was ever humourous because 
he could not help it, we should think Cowper was in that pre- 
dicament, for even in these most sad and solemn letters to 
Mr. Newton, he cannot restrain the tendency of his mind to 
playfulness.—But Cowper is too much a favourite of ours to 
incline us to be cinically severe in pointing out or enlarging 
upon what seem to us faults or errours, and indeed our censure 
should rather fall upon those ill judging friends in whose 
hands Cowper’s papers were left, and who have unnecessarily 
and unkindly betrayed to the world those weaknesses and 
foibles, which-it is generally thought the part of friendship to 
conceal. Ifa little discretion had been exercised with re- 
gard to these letters, and if the publishers had been contented 
to have produced one volume instead of two, we should have 
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thought more highly of them, and more pleasantly of Cowper. 
But we are desirous of showing our readers that all is not 
dark and gloomy in this correspondence. The kind affec- 
tions, and gentle humour of Cowper, when not repressed by 
physical or mental derangement, overflowed in language 
which unites maturity and naiveté, grace, and ease, and pu- 
rity, with uncommon richness and directness. It is not often 
that what was intended for the perusal of an individual is 
adapted to the amusement of the public, but it is impossible 
not to be pleased with the good feeling and good sense which 
often appear in Cowper’s correspondence, and with one or 
two examples we must close this notice. 


‘TO MRS. HILL. 

‘DEAR MADAM, Feb. 19, 1781. 

‘When a man, especially a man that lives altogether in the coun- 
try, undertakes to write to a lady he never saw, he is the awkward- 
est creature in the world. He begins his letter under the same 
sensations he would have, if he was to accost her in person, only 
with this difference,—that he may take as much time as he pleases, 
for consideration, and need not write a single word that he has not 
well weighed and pondered beforehand, much less a sentence that 
he does not think supereminently clever. In every other respect, 
whether he be engaged in an interview or in a letter, his behaviour 
is, for the most part, equally constrained and unnatural. He re- 
solves, as they say, to set the best leg foremost, which often proves 
to be what Hudibras calls— 


- Not that of bone, 
But much its better—th’ wooden one.” 





His extraordinary effort only serves, as in the case of that hero, to 
throw him on the other side of his horse; and he owes his want of 
success, if not to absolute stupidity, to his most earnest endeavour 
to secure it. 

‘Now I do assure you, Madam, that all these sprightly effusions 
of mine stand entirely clear of the charge of premeditation, and 
that I never entered upon a business of this kind with more sim- 
plicity in my life. I determined, before I began, to lay aside all 
attempts of the kind I have just mentioned ; and being perfectly 
free from the fetters that self-conceit, commonly called bashfulness, 
fastens upon the mind, am, as you see, surprisingly brilliant. 

‘ My principal design is to thank you in the plainest terms, which 
always afford the best proof of a man’s sincerity, for your obliging 
present. The seeds will make a figure hereafter in the stove of a 
much greater man than myself, who am a little man, with no stove 
at all. Some of them, however, I shall raise for my own amuse- 
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ment, and keep them, as long as they can be kept, in a bark heat, 
which I give them all the year; and in exchange for those I part 
with, I shall receive such exotics as are not too delicate for a green- 
house. 

‘I will not omit to tell you, what, no doubt, you have heard al- 
ready, though, perhaps, you have never made the experiment, that 
leaves gathered at the fall are found to hold their heat much longer 
than bark, and are preferable in every respect. Next year I in- 
tend to use them myself. I mention it, because Mr. Hill told me, 
some time since, that he was building a stove, in which, I suppose, 
they will succeed much better than in a frame. 

‘I beg to thank you again, Madan, for the very fine salmon you 
was so kind as to favour me with, which has all the sweetness of a 
Hertfordshire trout, and resembles it so much in flavour, that, 
blindfold, | should not have known the difference. 

‘I beg, Madam, you will accept all these thanks, and believe 
them as sincere as they really are. Mr. Hill knows me well 
enough to be able to vouch for me, that Iam not over much ad- 
dicted to compliments and fine speeches; nor do I mean either the 
one or the other, when I assure you that | am, dear Madam, not 
merely for his sake, but your own, 


‘ Your most obedient and affectionate servant, Weta 
‘TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
* MY DEAR FRIEND, Aug. 16, 1781. 


‘I might date my letter from the green-house, which we have 
converted into a summer parlour. The walls hung with garden 
mats, and the floor covered with a carpet, the sun too in a great 
measure excluded, by an awning of mats which forbids him to shine 
any where except upon the carpet, it affords us by far the pleasantest 
retreat in Olney. We eat, drink, and sleep, where we always did ; 
but here we spend all the rest of our time, and find that the sound 
of the wind in the trees, and the singing of birds, are much more 
agreeable to our ears, than the incessant barking of dogs and 
screaming of children. It is an observation that naturally occurs 
upon the occasion, and which many other occasions furnish an op- 
portunity to make, that people long for what they have not, and 
overlook the good in their possession. This is so true in the pre- 
sent instance, that for years past I should have thought myself 
happy to enjoy a retirement even less flattering to my natural taste 
than this in which I am now writing ; and have often looked wist- 
fully at a snug cottage, which, on account of its situation at a dis- 
tance from noise and disagreeable objects, seemed to promise me 
all I could wish or expect, so far as happiness may be said to be 
local; never once adverting to this comfortable nook, which affords 
me all that could be found in the most sequestered hermitage, with 
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the advantage of having all those accommodations near at hand 
which no hermitage could possibly afford me. People imagine 
they should be happy in circumstances which they would find in- 
supportably burthensome in less than a week. A man that has 
been clothed in fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day, envies 
the peasant under a thatched hovel ; who, in return, envies him 
as much his palace and his pleasure ground. Could they change 
situations, the fine gentleman would find his ceilings were too low, 
and that his casements admitted tog much wind; that he had no 
cellar for his wine, and no wine to put in his cellar. These, with 
a thousand other mortifying deficiencies, would shatter his romantic 
project into innumerable fragments in a moment. The clowa, at 
the same time, would find the accession of so much unwieldy treas- 
ure an incumbrance quite incompatible with an hour’s ease. His 
choice would be puzzled by variety. He would drink to excess, 
because he would foresee no end of his abundance; and he would 
eat himself sick for the same reason. He would have no idea of 
any other happiness than sensual gratification ; would make him- 
self a beast, and die of his good fortune. The rich gentleman had, 

perhaps, or might have had, if he pleased, at the shortest notice, 
just such a recess as this ; but if he had it, he overlooked it, or, if 
he had it not, forgot that he might command it whenever he would. 

The rustick too, was actually in possession of some blessings, which 
he was a fool to relinquish, but which he could neither see nor feel, 

because he had the daily and constant use of them; such as good 
health, bodily strength, a head and a heart that never ached, and 
temperance, to the practice of which he was bound by necessity, 
that, humanly speaking, was a pledge and a security for the con- 
tinuance of them all. 

‘ Thus I have sent you a school-boy’s theme. When I write to 
you, I do not write without thinking, but always without premedi- 
tation : the consequence is, that such thoughts as pass through my 
head when I am not writing, make the subject of my letters to you.’ 

‘TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 
Jan. 31, 1793. 
‘lo Pean. 
* MY DEAREST JOHNNY, 

‘Even as you foretold, so it came to pass. On Tuesday I re- 
ceived your letter, and on Tuesday came the pheasants; for which 
[ am indebted in many thanks, as well as Mrs. Unwin, both to 
your kindness and to your kind friend Mr. Copeman. 


In Copeman’s ear this truth let Echo tell,— 

‘* Immortal bards like mortal pheasants well ;” 
And when his clerkship’s out, I wish him herds 
Of golden clients for his golden birds. 
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Our friends the Courtenays, have never dined with us since their 
marriage, because we have never asked them ; and we have never 
asked them, because poor Mrs. Unwin is not so equal to the task 
of providing for and entertaining company as before this last illness. 
But this is no objection to the arrival here of a bustard; rather it 
is a cause for which we shall be particularly glad to see the mon- 
ster. It will be a handsome present to them. So let the bustard 
come, as the Lord Mayor of London said to the hare, when he 
was hunting,—let her come, a’ God’s name: I am not afraid of 
her. 

‘Adieu, my dear cousin and caterer. My eyes terribly bad ; 
else [ had much more to say to you. 

‘ Ever affectionately yours, W. C.’ 





Art. XV.—Letters on the Gospels. By Hannan Apams. 
12mo. pp. 216. Cambridge. Hilliard & Metcalf. 


We have been much pleased,—or to speak more justly,— 
we have been very highly gratified by the perusal of this 
little book, which, coming out with all the modesty, simplicity, 
and real learning, which distinguish its author, is calculated 
we think, to be of very important service in the cause of true 
religion. It contains the result of much laborious applica- 
tion ;—it is therefore worthy the attention of the proficient in 
biblical knowledge ;—and it states important facts, and illus- 
trates neglected or hidden beauties, with so much clearness 
and simplicity, as to be attractive to those whose taste is 
gratified by these qualities, and to be very interesting to the 
young for whom it is particularly designed. We have rarely 
seen so much valuable knowledge brought in so small a com- 
pass, or in so attractive a manner, to the level of youthful 
minds ; and we think there are few books better calculated 
to eradicate that host of errours founded on misconception of 
some of the uncommon phrases, or allusions to customs little 
known, which are found in the New Testament. ‘The spe- 
cies of information contained in these letters bas hitherto been 
the reward of the patient labour of the theological stu- 
dent; it is now rendered easily accessible to all who wish to 
peruse the Gospels understandingly ; and we hope the rapid 
circulation of this little volume will show the interest which is 
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taken in the subject in our community, their just discernment 
of the merit of the work, and their respect for its estimable 
author. Miss Adams’s former works have been remarkable 
for their laborious accuracy, a quality which the student of 
history will know how to appreciate ; and those who are best 
acquainted with the difficult subject treated of in these famil- 
iar letters, will perceive that she has used equal care to be 
correct, and with equal success. Another quality, hardly 
less rare at the present day, distinguishes this as strikingly as 
her other productions—the classical purity of her style. 

There are few writers, particularly of our own time, who 
can claim this praise in a higher degree; and we should be 
glad to see many of our own authors emulous of her ex- 
ample. | 

We wish we could justify, by extracts, the commendations 
we have given; but selection is not easy, and we can only 
recommend to our readers to peruse the whole, mentioning as 
particularly worthyof attention the beautiful illustrations of our 
Saviour’s Sermon on the mount, and of the parables. We 
cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of quoting one or two 
short passages from these. 


‘Our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount contains the purest senti- 
ments of religion and virtue, which ever enlightened the world; 
and, considered in connexion with the opinions and habits of the 
Jewish nation, its excellence appears with peculiar lustre. It was 
admirably adapted to rectify their mistaken ideas respecting the 
Messiah’s character ; to reprove their vices, to purify their hearts, 
and to prepare them to acknowledge him, whom to know aright is 
hfe eternal. 

‘Previously to our Saviour’s delivery of this excellent discourse, 
he ascended a mountain, as probably no building could contain the 
multitudes who flocked around him. John the Baptist had already 
pointed him out as the Messiah; and his stupendous miracles had 
persuaded many, that he was the mighty King, whom the prophets 
had foretold should reign in righteousness. Many of those who 
were assembled at this time, probably expected that this wonderful 
personage, whom they had seen perform astonishing miracles, 
would soon proclaim himself the Messiah, and establish a tem- 
poral kingdom. 

‘Our Lord introduces, his Discourse with several short sentences, 
in which he pronounces a blessing upon those who possessed cer- 
tain virtues and pious dispositions. ‘ Blessed (says he) are the 
poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ That is, 
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those who are of an humble, teachable disposition. To be poor 
in spirit, may also mean to be free from an inordinate love and de- 
sire of riches; and patiently to bear a state of indigence, if it is 
allotted to us by Providence. It implies, too, that if we are rich, 
we should cheerfully resign our possessions, should Heaven require 
them of us. None destitute of this disposition could become the 
disciples of our Lord, and ‘leave all to follow him.? Therefore it 
is repeatedly required and recommended by our divine Tnstructer. 

‘This temper of mind is the very reverse of that which actuated 
those of the Jewish nation, who, expecting that their Messiah 
would be a powerful temporal prince, entertained hopes of being 
elevated to posts of honour and opulence during his government. 
These notions were so deeply riveted, that the sons of Zebedee, 
even after they were the chosen disciples of our Lord, requested, 
‘that one might sit on his right hand, and the other on his left, in 
his kingdom.’ But our Saviour reproved them for their ambitious 
views, by his own example, and strongly recommended the virtue 
of humility to the imitation of his followers. 

‘With the possession of universal dominion, affluence, and hon- 
our, under their Messiah, the Jews expected that a scene of festivi- 
ty and rejoicing would prevail, during his triumphant reign. But 
our Lord, knowing their extreme depravity as a nation, and fore- 
seeing the miseries they were about to suffer, taught them a differ- 
ent lesson. ‘ Blessed (says he) are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.’ That is, in the midst of their afilictions, 
they shall find peculiar consolation in the enjoyment of the Mes- 
siah’s spiritual reign ; while those who have no higher objects in 
view, than the possession of power, riches, honour, and earthly 
pleasure, under a temporal prince, shall find their expectations 
blasted, and be involved in the ruin of their country. God, he 
assures them, will comfort those who mourn, for the sufferings they 
endure in his cause, and hereafter they will rejoice forever in the 
mansions of eternal felicity. 

‘The Jews considered a military spirit as essential to their sub- 
duing the Romans, and acquiring a universal empire under the 
Messiah. But our Lord enjoins a spirit entirely opposite to this, 
both in its principles and effects. He pronounces a blessing upon 
‘the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” Here our Saviour 
alludes to the words of David in the Psalms. ‘Yet a little while 
and the wicked shall not be, but the meek shall inherit the earth.’ 
These words relate to a quiet possession of the land of Canaan. 
And it is to be observed, that, after our Lord’s death and resurrec- 
tion, those Jews who rejected the Gospel, by their seditious and 
wicked behaviour, ruined themselves and their country; while 
those who had embraced the Christian religion, and were of a 
meek and peaceable disposition, retired from Jerusalem, as Christ 
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had warned them to do, before the siege; and, after the city was 
destroyed, returned and dwelt there in tranquillity. 

Our Saviour does not promise to the meek the possession of 
wealth, power, and worldly honours ; nor indeed are these things 
their ordinary portion. But his meaning seems to be, that they 
shall enjoy mental composure; and that, by the providence of 
God, the necessaries of life, without contention, disquiet or re- 
morse, will usually be the blessing bestowed upon them. They 
will possess that calmness and resignation, under all the afilictions 
they are called to suffer, and that cheerful and grateful temper of 
mind in prosperous circumstances, which constitute the greatest 
blessings on earth.” pp. 44—48. 

‘The instructive parable of Dives and Lazarus, to be found in 
Luke xvi. 19—31, appears to have been particularly addressed by 
our Lord to certain rich pharisees, who are reproached by the his- 
torian, with the character of being “ covetous,”’ and who, notwith- 
standing their immoral conduct, procured great attention and re- 
spect from the multitude, on account of their large possessions. 
The vices specified in the parable are, sensuality, luxury, and in- 
sensibility to the wants of their fellow creatures. 

‘The descriptions given of the principal persons in this parable, 
reflect additional beauty on each part of it, by the strong contrast 
in which these individuals stand with each other. “ There was a 
certain rich man. who was clothed’in purple and fine linen, and 
fared sumptuously every day, and there was a certain beggar, 
named Lazarus, who was laid at the gate, full of sores, desiring 
to be fed with the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table.” 

‘The gate of a rich man was the place where beggars stood, or 
were laid, and asked alms. Hence it was a rule with the Jews, 
“If a man die, and leave sons and daughters, with but a small sub- 
stance, the daughters shal] be taken care of, and the sons shall beg 
at the gate.” 

‘The account of the rich man is descriptive of great affluence. 
Purple, which was the habit of kings and princes, was deemed in 
the East the richest and most superb of dresses. The purple of 
the ancients consisted of fine linen dyed of this colour. Hence it 
is here described as purple and fine linen. But though Dives in- 
dulged all his own appetites, spared no expense to adorn himself 
in rich apparel, and fared sumptuously every day, he cared not for 
the sufferings of the poor and miserable, though placed before his 
sight. {lis profusion was without charity ; and his external splen- 
dour was a gilded cover to the deformity of his soul. 

‘While this rich man appears to have possessed every luxury, 
Lazarus seems to have united in his person all the evils, which be- 
Jong to human wretchedness. He was so feeble and diseased, that 
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he could not walk to the rich man’s gate, but was obliged to be 
carried thither ; so poor, that he was willing to accept the crumbs 
which fell from his table, in which he was probably gratified; and 
so destitute of clothing, that his ulcerated linibs appear to have 
been uncovered. But the rich man did nothing to relieve his dis- 
tress. The picture is still heightened by the following circum- 
stance. ‘* Moreover the dogs came and licked his sores.” No 
words could more strongly describe the utter neglect, which was 
shown to this unhappy beggar, than by representing a!l the notice 
he obtained, as proceeding from these animals. The narrative 
seems to intimate, that the -sufferings of Lazarus were insup- 
portable by human nature 5 pred it is adde d, “ And it came to pass, 
that the beggar died.” “ The rich man also died, and was 
buried.” He was interred with great pomp andceremony. Laza- 
rus indeed was laid in the ground as well as he; but the mention 
of the circumstance of Dives being buried, was to shew, that funeral 
honours were paid to him, which were denied to Lazarus. 

‘ Afier death, the grand contrast begins. “ The beggar is carried 
by angels into Abraham’s bosom.” The Jews believed that the 
spirits “of the just were conveyed by angels toa seat of felicity. They 
likewise conceived of heaven under the figure of an entertainment, 
at which there should be present Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with 
all the blessed. ‘This figure was sometimes adopted by Christ. It 
is here alluded to in the expression, that Lazarus was carried to 
Abraham’s bosom. ‘The ancients did not sit at their meals, but 
reclined on long seats, like sofas, resting on their left arm, so that 
the head of one person was placed on or near the bosom of another. 
This is what is referred to in John xiii. 23, where the beloved dis- 
ciple is said to have been leaning on Jesus’ bosom; that is, he was 
placed next to him at supper. In fike manner, when it said in 
this parable, that Lazarus was carried to Abraham’s bosom, it is 
‘meant that he was conveyed to a most distinguished place near to 
Abraham, at the great entertainment in heaven. 

Of the rich man, it is said, on the other hand, “ And in hell he 
lifted up his eyes, being in tor ments, and seeth Abraham afar off, 
and Lazarus in his bosom.” He petitions the patriarch, that he 
would send Lazarus to dip the tip of his finger in water to cool his 
tongue. By our Lord’s describing the rich man as applying to 
Abraham for relief, he might intend to reprove the arrogance of the 
Jews, who boasted of their descent from that patriarch, and 
trusted in his merits to deliver them from future punishment. 
In the Talmud, it is said: “In the future world Abraham will 
sit at the gate of hell, and will not suffer any circumcised Is- 
raelite to descend into it.” Our Saviour might intend to teach 
the Jews, by Abraham’s mouth, that he would not afford any help 
fo the sinners of Israel. It is to be observed, that the patriarch, 
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even when he saw the rich man in this place of torment, calls him 
“son.” Upon the rich man’s requesting Abraham to send Lazarus 
to warn his five brethren, the patriarch answers, “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.” Our Lord caused this to be exemplified 
in the most literal manner himself, by raising another Lazarus from 
the dead. Instead of thus convincing the unbelieving Jews, they 
were so much the more exasperated, and from that moment con- 
spired both the death of our Saviour and of Lazarus. After. this, 
Christ himself arose from the dead, and his apostles restored some 
dead persons to life; yet still multitudes of the Jewish nation per- 
sisted in unbelief, and obstinately rejected the Gospel. 

‘ The lessons this instructive parable teaches us are : That there 
will be a state of retribution, where those who live a sensual life, 
regardless of the sufferings of others, shall not escape punishment. 
That the gifts of Providence are a trust from our Creator, to be 
employed in his service, and we are accountable to him for a pro- 
per use of them, That the good, however poor and destitute, 
shall be recompensed; and the wicked, however rich and power- 
ful, punished. That the present apparent inequalities in the divine 
government shall be rectified in a future state; the triumphs of vice 
humbled, and the afflictions of virtue exchanged for a crown of 
glory.” pp. 134—140. 











Kutelligeuce. 


Colonization Society—Mr. Gurley, Agent of this Society, re- 
turned about the end of October from a visit to its colony at Cape 
Mesurado, which he left in a thriving condition. The natives 
offer it no molestation. The colonists have been orderly, and in- 
dustrious in clearing and cultivating land and building houses. 
Though they have been without medical aid, only twelve deaths 
took place from March to the time of Mr. Gurley’s departure, and 
these of common diseases. 


Baptist Convention of Massachusetts—This body was or- 
ganized at a meeting in this city, Nov. 10. Of nine Associa- 
tions, which are composed of churches wholly or partly in this 


state, six were represented, viz. Warren, Boston, Worcester, Old 
Colony, Westfield, and Leyden. 
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From the minutes of conversation on the state of the Churches, 
the following facts are cotlected : The Warren Association con- 
tains at present 28 churches, 13 ministers, and 3695 communi- 
cants.—Boston Association contains 38 churches, 27 ordained 
ministers and 6 licentiates. Number of communicants not given.— 
Worcester Association, 15 churches, 15 ordained ministers, 2 
licentiates, and about 1400 members.—Old Colony Association, 
10 churches, 11 ordained ministers, and 1221 communicants.— 
Westfield Association, 17 churches, 17 ordained ministers, 7 licen- 
tiates, 1298 members.—Leyden Association, particulars not given. 
—That part of the state lying west of Connecticut river, con- 
tains 36 churches, 28 ordained ministers, 10 licentiates, and about 

2700 members.—Rec. 


Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians and 
Others, in North America.—This Society. beliew ed to be the oldest 
Missionary Society in this country, held its 37th Anniversary 
Meeting in the First Church in Boston, Nov. 4. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Mr. Gile, of Milton; after which a collection 
was taken of $163 54. <A correspondent of one of the religious 
newspapers observes, that ‘ at a period when the love of so many 
nominal Christians toward each other waxes cold, and when 
such growing efiorts are employed to produce divisions among 
the professed followers of Jesus, and separations among the 
ministers of his religion, it is refreshing to contemplate one 
exception to these remarks.’ A majority of the Society, and an 
equal number in its government, is composed of gentlemen re- 
puted to be liberal Christians ; and such is the harmony which 
prevails, that, if we are rightly informed, every Missionary em- 
ployed by the Society is a Calvinist. During the last year eleven 
were employed in Maine, whose terms of service amounted in all 
to eighteen months. ‘ Besides this, $60 were granted for the Isle 
of Shoals, and $50 for the purchase of books. From the Alford 
fund, $920 were appropriated to schools and churches among the 
Indians, and coloured people of our own and other states.’ 


Indian Controversy.—Five numbers of the Unitarian Re- 
pository have reached us, in addition to the four noticed on page 
239. Among other interesting articles, they contain two elabo- 
rate letters upon the grounds of the Missionary Controversy with 
Rammohun Roy, the first of a series addressed by Mr. Adam to 
Rev. Mr. Yates, one of the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries. Mr. 
Adam’s writings bear added testimony to his ability and good 
spirit. 


Peace Society.—This Society held its Anniversary Meeting, as 
usual, at the Old South Church, on the evening of December 25. 
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Prayers were offered by Rev. Mr. Wisner, and an Oration pro- 
nounced by John Ware, M. D. which was received with great ap- 
probation by a large and intelligent audience. Such a perform- 
ance deserves to be widely circulated; and we encourage our- 
selves that the author will be prevailed on to extend its usefulness, 
by permitting it to appear in print. 


Divinity School at Cambridge.—It has for some time been the 
opinion of many friends of this school, that its interests would be 
promoted by placing it under the management of a distinct board ; 
the attention of the Corporation of the College being first due to 
the various and important concerns of the academical institu- 
tion. After much deliberation upon the subject, the Society for 
promoting Theological Education in Harvard University, at a 
meeting held November 17, 1824, adopted a new Constitution, 
which, by the consent of the Corporation aud Overseers of the 
University, has gone into effect. By this Constitution, the manage- 
ment of the school (as far as is consistent with the rights of the 
College) is entrusted to a board of directors. consisting of the 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer of the Society, chosen an- 
nually, and of five Trustees, chesen in the first instance by the 
Society, and afterwards, as vacancies occur by death, resignation, 
or removal, to be appointed by the Board of Directors. The 
Trustees are associated with the Corporation of the College in the 
same manner as under the old Constitution, in the trust of the 
property already received for the use of the school. Future bene- 
factions may be entrusted, at the will of the donor, to the Trea- 
surer of the Society or of the College. We forbear to state other 
important details of the new Constitution, as the whole will proba- 
bly soon be given to the publick. At a meeting of the Society 
holden Dec. 15, the offices were filled by the election of the 
following gentlemen, in whose characters the religious community 
have the most satisfactory pledge for the successful administration 
of this important institution. 

Hon. Benj. Pickman, President. 

Rev. James Walker, Secretary. 

Hon. Peter C. Brooks, Treasurer. 

Hon. Daniel A. White, 
Rev. Charles Lowell, D. D. 
Rev. JosephTuckerman, D.D. } Trustees. 
Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. and 
Stephen Higginson, Jr. Esq. 

Hon. Mr. Brooks has since declined the appointment, and Fri 
day, Jan. 7, is assigned to come to another choice. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Misrepresentations of Anna Braithwait, in Relation to the 
Doctrines preached by Elias Hicks, together with the Refutation 
of the same, in a Letter from Elias Hicks to Dr. Atlee of Phila- 
delphia. 9th mo. 1824. 

A Letter on the Dispute of the Statements of Anna Braithwait and 
Elias Hicks, said to have been Written by Ann Shipley. Re- 
printed from the New York Edition, with a Review of the Same. 
Philadelphia. 1824. 

Calumny Refuted ; or Plain Facts versus Misrepresentations, being 
a Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled, ‘The Misrepresentations of 
Anna Braithwait, in relation to the Doctrines preached by Elias 
Hicks,’ &c. Philadelphia. October, 1824. 


Elias Hicks, it seems, is an aged Preacher of the Society of Friends, very 
popular and influential in New York. Anna Braithwait is an eloquent En- 
glish minister of the same sect, who came to America in the summer of last 
year, and returned in the summer of this. At her departure she left a memo- 
randum of a conversation held some time before with Elias Hicks, in which 
she charges him with the avowal of certain erroneous opinions relating to the 
sufficiency of spiritual guidance, the authenticity and importance of the 
Scriptures, the creation of the world, the fall of man, the person and satis- 
faction of Christ, the lawfulness of associating with other Christians, &c. 
On bis part the accuracy of her representations is denied, and some of his 
views explained and defended. To judge by the style of these pamphlets, the 
controversy has been attended with no little excitement. 

A Discourse delivered at Hartford, Conn. September 15, 1824, at 
the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. By Samuel Austin, D. D. 
8vo. Boston. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Directors of the Boston Society for 
the Religious and Moral Instruction of the Poor, 8vo. Boston. 
Ninth Annual Report of the Directors of the American Education 

Society, September 29, 1824, 8vo. Boston. 

Christian Spectator for November and December. 

A Collection of Essays and Tracts in Theology. By Jared Sparks. 
No. 8, containing Selections from the Writings of Thomas Em- 
lyn. Essays by Mrs. Barbauld. 

Friend of Peace. No. 2, Vol. IV, for October. 

Missionary Herald, Vol. XX. Nos. 11 and 12. 

Gospel Advocate, "Vol. IV. Nos. 11 and 12. 

American Baptist Mazagine, for December 1824. 

Unitarian Miscellany and Christian Monitor, Nos. 46 and 47. 

The American Tract Magazine, Vol. I. No. 4. 

A Practical Treatise on the Ordinary Operations of the Holy 
Spirit. By Rev. G. S. Faber, B. D. a New Edition. 
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Fhe Churchman’s Pocket Almanack, Christian’s Calendar, and 
Ecclesiastical Register, for the year of our Lord 1825. 

Sermons by the late Bishop Moore. 

Sermons on Redemption. By John Henry Hobart, Bishop of 
New York. 

An Essay on the Lord’s Supper. By F. W. P. Greenwood. Bal- 
timore. 

The Proceedings and Documents relative to certain Members sepa- 
rating from the Church in Wilton. Published by Order of the 
Church. Concord. Isaac Hill. 1824. 

Remarks on the Modern Doctrines of the Universalists. 

Discourse on Female Education. By Rev. Mr. Emerson. 

A Sermon delivered at Bangor, Maine, June 21, 1824, before the 
Maine Missionary Society, at their Seventeenth Anniversary. 
By Allen Greely, Pastor of the Church in Turner. 

Love to the Church the Highest Distinction ; a Sermon, preached 
before the First Church in North Yarmouth, Maine, July 25, 
1824, preceding an Election to the Office of Deacon. By Asa 


Cummings. 





DEDICATED. 


Dec. 7, the Meeting House of the New Congregational Church in Salem. 
The services of dedication were conducted by Rev. Mr. Colman. 


—p—. 


INSTALLED. 


Nov. 3, Rev. Frederick Freeman, Pastor of the Third Congregational So- 
ciety in Plymouth.—Dec. 1, Rev. bra Ingraham, Colleague Pastor of the First 
Church in Bradford. 


—>— 


ORDAINED. 


Nov. 17, Rev. Willard Pierce, Pastor of a Church in Foxborough. 

Nov. 3, Rev. J. D. Green, Pastor of the Second Congregational Church ina 
Lynn. Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr. Brazer, of Salem ; Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Ware of the University ; Consecrating Prayer by Rev. Dr. Abbot of 
Beverly ; Charge by Rev. Dr. Tuckerman of Chelsea; Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship by Rev. Mr. Ware of Boston ; Address to the Church and Society 
by Rev. Mr. Colman ; Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Walker of Charles- 
town. 

Dec. 8, Rev. Charles W. Upham, Colleague Pastor of the First Church in 
Salem Introductory Prayer by Rev. Dr. Channing of Boston ; Sermon by 
Rev. President Kirkland of the University, from Titus ii, 14 ; Consecrating 
Prayer by Rev. Dr. Lowell of Boston; Charge by Rev. Dr. Thayer of Lan- 
caster ; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. Mr. Brazer of Salem ; Address te 
the Society by Rev. Mr. Flint of Salem ; Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Parkman of Boston. 








472 Obituary. 


DIED. 


In Shrewsbury, Dec. 9, Rev. Joseph Sumner, D. D. the venerable Pastor of 
the Church in that place, in the 85th year of his age, and the 63d of his 
ministry. 

In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, July 20th, Rev. John Campbell, Pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in that city. 

Mr. Campbell was a native of Scotland, where he was pastor of a church 
ina small town near Dundee, and afterwards at Newcastle. He was at first 
a Calvinist, and, after he had been led by his scriptural studies to renounce 
the peculiar errours of that scheme, was still a believer in the Trinity. hiav- 
ing occasion to maintain this doctrine in argument with a par rishioner, 
who had begun to doubt it, he was struck with the insufficiency of the 
evidence for it, and the inquiries, into which he was thus led, ended in 
satisfying him that it was an errour. He came to this country in 1820. 
A meeting-house was built for him at Pittsburgh, where he ministered 
with growing influence and usefulness till his death. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


With the present number we finish the first volume of the Ex- 
aminer. We proceed in our work, encouraged by the patronage, 
which it has received, to believe that it is considered as not without 
claim to the approbation of the Christian community, nor without 
use in promoting the great cause of pure religion. This cause we 
earnestly desire and shall faithfully labour to advance, as our ability 
permits, and opportunities present themselves. As far as we May, 
we shall prefer to do this without expressing dissent from our fel- 
low Christians ; but we hope never to shrink from contending for 
the pure faith once delivered to the saints, when it can only be 
maintained by manly controversy. 

The matter of our work has been chiefly furnished during this 
year by a few individuals, some of the gentlemen who formerly 
contributed largely to the Christian Disciple having been prevented, 
by various temporary engagements, from aiding us to the extent 
they had intended. We hope for their assistance during the coming 
year, in addition to that of the writers to whom we have been so 
much indebted during the past. We should also be grateful for 
contributions from our friends at a distance. Particularly we sug- 
gest, that it would be often in their power to communicate inter- 
esting articles of intelligence, which now either do not come into 

our possession at all, or too late to be used as such. 

We acknowledge our obligations to our Correspondents and 
Patrons, and solicit a continuance of their good offices. 
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